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Meet the New Conditions? 


Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Whether we look to the Stock Market, to Manufacturing or to Merchandizing 
to make money for us, we have been engaged in putting our house in order 


for the good times that we know are coming. s 


The first rule of putting the house in order is to unload—-the Banker and 


Merchant call it liquidating. 
To 


unprofitable machinery. 


the Textile Manutacturer it should mean liquidating all old and 


Better textile machines are being made all the time. So many major 
improvements have been made during the dull times that the man who tries 
to make money now with old equipment will work under a heavy handicap. 


The textile industry is coming back under new conditions. 


Our new X Model High Speed Loom, our new High Speed Warper, the new 
Stimpson Patent Centrifugal Clutch Spindle, our new Spinning Rings are 


some of the Money Makers that you cannot get along without. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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SO MUCH has been claimed for high speed warp- 
ing that a great many people have become confused 
and have been led to believe that the improvement 
in weaving obtained by the use of the Barber-Colman 
system of spooling and warping is due solely to the 
superior quality of work done by the warper and 
that this superior’ quality is inherent in any high 
speed warper and can be obtained by the use of other 
systems. The facts are that the improvements in 
weaving are principally due to the use of Automatic 
Spoolers and not the use of High Speed Warpers. 


One hundred eighty-nine weeks of loom tests» 


showed the Automatic Spooler saved over eleven 


times as many loom stops as did the High Speed 
W arper. 


The only way to obtain the maximum im- 
provement in the weave room is by the use of 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and Warpers. 
No other system will produce as many benefits. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Framingham, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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Rationalizing the 
otton Textile Indust 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ATIONALIZATION may have many definitions. In 

its fullest sense it has a very extended meaning, but 

in this discussion rationalization is interpreted as adjust- 
ing production to demand. 

In looking back through the history of the textile in- 
dustry of the South for the last forty years, every few 
years there seems to have arisen a great deal of trouble 
due to the fact that production and demand were out of 
line. In one of the earliest records available, and that 
was even before the passage of the Sherman law, there is 
a story of a group of manufacturers meeting in Char- 
lotte, attempting to enter into an agreement whereby 
production would be controlled and prices would be main- 
tained, but the weakness of this policy, as indicated by 
this story, was the fact that sufficient spindles could not 
be brought into line to guarantee its success, and the poor 
financial conditions of the mills prevented their being 
able to live up to the agreement. 

After the Sherman law was passed such policies as 
these were taboo, and there is no record of anything like 
that happening; but insofar as the records are available, 
this was the first attempt of the textile industry at ration- 
alization. ‘T.big policy seems to have been rather general 
throughout other industries, because it provoked some 
bad business practices and caused the National Congress 
to pass the Sherman law. 

With the passage of the Sherman law came violent re- 
action toward agreements of any kind, and all industry 
was individualized and production became rampant, un- 
controlled and highly competitive. During the succeed- 
ing years when these conditions of over-production have 
returned, spontaneous, spasmodic and emergency meas- 
ures have been attempted to relieve a temporary situa- 
tion. The manufacturers in those days were only pro- 
duction minded and left it largely to their selling agencies 
to dispose of their products. Factoring and the storage 
of goods, short-selling and many other bad practices came 
along with these destructive charactersitics of the South- 
ern textile industry. 

It is peculiarly interesting to read at least four or five 
stories at four or five different times during this period 
of years, to find that the same policies were used, the 
same statements were made and the same conditions ob- 
tained, as we find during the last few years. 

Many physical changes in marketing, many physical 


changes in demands have finally impressed upon manu- 
facturers. that manufacturing cannot be carried on in- 
telligently without a most accurate and scientific knowl- 
edge of distribution and demand. During the last few 
years the manufacturers have paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to marketing conditions and to the methods by which 
their products have been distributed. This has caused 
them to become more scientific, more analytical in work- 
ing out what they hope to be permanent plans for ration- 
alization. 

It is hardly necessary to state that while there are 
some bad practices in commercial life today, many of 
the bad practices that were once characteristic of indus- 
try have passed out. Business has become more ethical, 
more in accordance with the golden rule, and the pro- 
nouncements in the paragraphs of the Sherman law have 
not been interpreted so narrowly and rigidly as they once 
were. Business has conducted itself in such a way as to 
merit the confidence of the people rather than the dis- 
favor of some legal interpretation that might be placed 
upon it. 

Inasmuch as business has become internationalized and 
the products of our country, in a large measure, are in- 
fluenced by the corresponding products of other coun- 
tries, and inasmuch as many of the other countries are 
not handicapped by the drastic legislative threats that 
exist in our nation, the various departments of govern- 
ment have assumed an attitude of constructive advisors 
in many of the business practices, which, if morally ob- 
served, will aid our industry in meeting domestic and 
foreign competition. 

To illustrate what I mean, in Germany, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board, cartels may 
be divided into six groups, according to their purpose: 
(1) Associations for regulating prices; (2) Associations 
for regulating output; (3) Profit pooling associations; 
(4) Associations for allocating contracts; (5) Selling syn- 
dicates; (6) Associations for apportionment of terri- 
tories, 

These cartels are finally sanctioned by law. The law 
permits their formation and regulates their activities and 
makes their contracts binding on all propositions. 

England, France, Italy and some other nations are 
reported to have permission to form these cartels, by 
means of which they can exercise many forms of rational- 
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ization. One has but to stop and analyze the statements 
made with reference to the German cartels to see the 
power and the pressure that industry has in controlling 
itself. Of course, it must be taken into consideration 
that in the operating of these cartels there are certain 
government regulations outlining the policies. 

Any one who has studied the Sherman law, with its 
applications, can readily see that if any industry in the 
United States should attempt any one of these six efforts 
of rationalization in a bold, blatant and selfish way, the 
government would immediately intervene, and yet it is 
this type of control that American industry must meet in 
its domestic and foreign markets. 

Therefore, the Federal Trade Commission, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Commerce of the 
United States Government have set themselves up as 
advisory bodies to listen to the many perplexing prob- 
lems harrassing the uncontrolled, misguided, unintelligent 
and highly competitive problems of American industry. 
They have assisted them in formulating certain princi- 
ples upon which they can act with safety insofar as these 
principles are made to apply for the general good, and 
in no way bring harm to the general weal of the public. 

Industry cannot be directly, formally and mechanical- 
ly rationalized. The best minds of our country have 
agreed that while perhaps certain industries or certain 
groups within the industry could be safely intrusted to 
directly rationalize their operations, yet by and large, 
there is still sufficient unintelligent selfishness to prevent 
this policy. Industry will have to be indirectly rational- 
ized and it is that plan upon which the cotton textile 
industry must depend. 


The first step that we would suggest in this plan would 
be a careful study of markets. This should include the 
spread, the demand, whether it is seasonal or continuous, 
the quantity and kind of products needed and the amount 
with this of course should be carefully studied the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, the Cotton Textile Merchants Association of New 
York, and the U. S. Bureau of Census are very effective 
and very efficient organizations in gathering statistics on 
production and demand. They are very intelligent and 
have carefully studied and compiled valuable informa- 
tion which convey to the manufacturer a very graphic 


picture of a policy that should be pursued and could be - 


pursued for the general welfare of the manufacturer, the 
worker and the public. 


Perhaps before the above statement was made this 
paragraph should have been inserted; viz: that co-opera- 
tion, that community understanding and intelligent al- 
truism should pervade the purposes of the entire indus- 
try. Doubtless this would exist today and would have 
existed before this time were it not for the fact that 
there are in every group a few egocentric, individualistic, 
inconsiderate members around whom no other world re- 
volves save self interests, and who have little, if any con- 
sideration, for the welfare and success of others, or the 
industry as a whole. This statement is true of practical- 
ly all industries and it is the one destructive factor that 
prevents any form of rationalization becoming as effec- 
tive as it would otherwise. 


A third suggestion is the elevation of self and effort 
above the law of the “survival of the fittest” insofar as 
that particular industry is concerned. Every intelligent 
person knéws that this one law operates when all others 
fail. Every one ‘knows’ the chaos and community de- 
struction and disruption and- disiftegration and doubt 
and distrust that this law brings in its revengeful sweep. 

No sane, sensible plan of rationalization can ever com- 
pletely take place in an industry with this principle dom- 
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inant in the minds of a powerful minority. I have often 
stated that most people are honest, and most people are 
charitable, and most people want to do the right thing, 
but it is the man whose ethical business acumen that 
has not been sufficiently developed, whose philosophy of 
life is tinged with the jungle type that causes the dis- 
cords and produces a feeling of distrust and dishonesty 
among men. 

In the fourth place, rationalization can be advanced 
and sanely stimulated by manufacturers’ having confi- 
dence in each other in the marketing of their goods. 
Every man has a right to expect a profit upon his moral, 
legal, ethical and community efforts, and cotton manu- 
facturing embodies all of these principles. The world is 
willing to pay him a fair and reasonable and legitimate 
profit, but because of jealousies, over-anxiety on the part 
of some manufacturers in the distribution of their prod- 
ucts, inexcusable price-cutting, misrepresentation and 
many other bad practices sometimes enter into the trans- 
action. The people doing these things may not recognize 
the heinousness of the act, they may consider it shrewd, 
smart, cunning, good business, but no man can sin by 
himself. One rotten apple in the apple barrel gives a 
decayed spot to many others. There must be some sane 
and sensible and community confidence existing among 
cotton manufacturers in reference to their common un- 
derstanding, in the marketing of their goods. They must 
live and let live. 

In the fifth place, the one great factor in price-cutting, 
and in some of the other bad practices that exist that 
prevent a wholesome rationalization, is that many mills 
widely disagree and widely differ in actuality upon what 
facts and principles they base their costs. It occurs to 
the writer that some common understanding upon these 
principles is inevitable if any sane plan is ever evolved. 
The writer does not mean to insinuate or to indicate that 
a uniform cost must be arrived at because varying com- 
munities, varying conditions of the mill and many other 
varying qualities enter, which make such things impossi- 
ble, but the elements that enter into a manufacturing cost 
schedule can be the same, at least this is his general im- 
pression. Improved cost accounting is not a fad, it is 
not a hobby, it is a fundamental principle of business. It 
inspires confidence; not only’ in the individual manufac- 
turer but in his business relations’ with other manufac- 
turers. 


The sixth suggestion has to do with the mental state 
of the manufacturers as motive is the guiding principle 
all acts. Duberg, in a recent issue of Forbes, says: “The 
most important requisite is a change in the psychological 
attitude of business men, a relinquishing of the indefinite 
expansion principle, the thirst for ever-increasing produc- 
tion, sales and profits, of quantity competition, in favor 
of a more rationalized activity, a more modegate pagé and 
competition in quality rather than quantitY. With more 
quality in our merchandise a large portion of foreign 
competition in the domestic and foreign markets would 
be rendered innocuous more effectively than by ever so 
high protective tariff rates, while improved service would 
speed the circulation of many a dollar in many fields.” 

The seventh suggestion for this plan is that manufac- 
turers must study changes and demands, must study the 
varying economic conditions, particularly with reference 
to purchasing power, the relationship of its individual 
organization to the entire industry and the relationship 
of the industry to other industries in the section and in 
the nation. 


All of these suggestions may seem ephemeral, they may 
seem general, they may seem impossible, but because of 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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luly 31, 1930, ten years later. 
{ cotton for the ten years from August 1, 1920, to July 


‘ppearance-for the period 227,060,600 
is a surplus, on July 31, or 11,185,000 bales, which is 
exactly the amount we had ten years ago. 


Cotton Record of 1930 and 
Outlook for 1931 


BY I. V. SHANNON 


THE cotton trade is confronted with two major problems 


which it will have to solve before the price again rises 
normal levels. 

he first of these problems is to reduce production to 
soint that will bring the supply in balance with existing 
emand. 

The second is to increase consumption. 

\ study of production, supply and consumption figures, 

ering the past ten years, indicates clearly that the low 
rices which prevailed in 1930 are due more to undercon- 
imption, especially of American cotton, than to over- 
duction. 

Production for the season 1929-30 in the United States 
d foreign countries is about the average of the five 


receding years, but is well over the average produced in 
the five years from 1919 to 1923. 


(his expansion in production was justified by increases 
the world’s population and proportionate increases in 
sumption from year to year up to the close of 1929, 


vhen consumption ‘began to fall off. 


(he most remarkable thing in connection with the 
bove statement is that we started this ten-year period on 


\ugust 1, 1920, with a carry-over of all kinds of cotton 


' 11,185,000 bales, and ended with the same amount on 
Production of all kinds 


|, 1930, aggregates 227,060,000 bales. During this pe- 
(1 226,664,000 bales of cotton were ine and 396,- 


destroyed by fire or otherwise, ing the total dis- 


yales. This leaves 


While cotton consumption of all kinds for 1929-30 fell 
‘| over a million bales from the previous season, it is 
ily 400,000 less than the average of the previous five 
ears. The supply of all kinds is only 661,000 bales 
‘eater than the average of the previous five years. 
(he distribution of consumption, however, was uneven, 
ause of the substitution of foreign growths for our 
‘ton by many European spinners. 
(he comparative figures in the accompanying table, 
ing the consumption of American and foreign cotton 
the mills of the world during the past two years, show 
¢ extent to which froeign growths were substituted for 
cotton during the season of 1929-30. The surplus or 
‘ry-over at the end of each season is also given, with 
reases and decreases. 


UNSUMPTION FOR Twetve Montus Enpinc Jury or 
EacH SEASON 
Increase or Decrease 


1928-29 1929-30 over Previous Year 

erican Cotton 15,226,000 13,021,000 Decrease 2,205,000 

‘orn Cotton 10,598,000 11,697,000 Increase’ 1,099,000 

Total 25,824,000 24,718,000 Decrease 1,106,000 

SUGPLUS OR CARRY-OVER AT END OF SEASON 

rican Cotton 4,517,000 6,187,000 Increase 1,670,000 

reign Cotton 4,678,000 4,998,000" Increase 320,000 
re 

lotal All Kinds 9,195,000 11,185,000 Increase 1,990,000 


Winds,’ published by Union Trust Company, 
Viet 110. 
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It will be seen from these figures that we ended the 
season last July with the third largest carry-over of 
American cotton in the history of the trade and the larg- 
est surplus of foreign growths on record. 

Producers in America as well as those in the larger 
cotton-growing countries of the world, such as Egypt and 
India, refused to heed the warnings of declining demand 
and increased surpluses and planted almost as much 
acreage in 1930 as they had in the previous year. 


The result is that production throughout the world for 
the season 1930-31 is- estimated at approximately the 
same as for the previous season when it was 26,733,000 
bales, notwithstanding the decrease of nearly 600,000 
bales in the United States. 


If these estimates are realized, the world’s supply of 
all kinds of cotton for the current season, including the 
carry-over, from the previous year, will aggregate 37,885,- 
000 bales, the largest on record. 


Another result is that producers of cotton throughout 
the world are paying dearly for their folly in overplant- 
ing, because prices received for this crop are under the 
average of the ten years prior to the war and are the 
lowest on record for the Egyptian crop. 


If American producers had reduced their acreage under 
40,000,000 instead of planting 46,000,000 as they did, 
we might have raised only 12,000,000 bales this year, 
because the season was a very unfavorable one. Such a 
crop, even with the increased carry-over, would have 
given us a supply under normal, and the monetary re- 
turns to the farmer would undoubtedly have been much 
greater than he has received. 


Wortp Propuction or CoTrTron From 1919 Tro 1930 


Percentage 
World U.S. Foreign Foreign is 
1,000 bales 1,000 bales 1,000 bales of World 
Season 478 lbs. net 478 lbs. net 478 lbs. net Per Cent 
1919-20 21,300 11,421 9.879 46.4 
1920-21 21,100 13,440 7,660 36.3 
1921-22 15,400 7,954 7 446 48.4 
1922-23 19,300 9,755 9.545 49.5 
1923-24 19,700 10,140 9.560 48.5 
5-year average 19,360 10,542 8,820 45.8 
1924-25 . 24,800 13,628 11,172 45.1 
1925-26 27,900 16,104 11,796 42.3 
1926-27 28,400 17,977 10,423 36.7 
1927-28 24,000 12,955 11,045 46.0 
1928-29 26,100 14,478 11,622 445 
5-year average 26,240 15,028 11,012 42.9 
1929-30 26,300 14,828 11,472 43.4 
1930-31 26,300. 14,828 11,472 43.4 
1930-31 *26,400 14,243 12,157 *46.0 
*Estimated. 


This huge acreage has produced a crop of normal pro- 
portions, 14,243,000 bales, according to the final estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable season. This crop, when added to the large 
surplus brought over from the previous season, furnished 
a supply of approximately 20,500,000 bales, the largest 
since 1927. 

With demand and consumption at a low ebb (only a 
little over 13,000,000 bales last season) low prices were 
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inevitable, owing to the possibility that consumption may 
be much smaller this year unless the demand improves 
considerably. 

Failure of the Farm Board to maintain prices of cotton 
above the cost of production after January, except tem- 
porarily, was due in my opinion to the failure of the 
farmer to reduce his acreage, substitution by European 
spinners of cheaper foreign growths for our cotton, and 
general business depression throughout the world. 

The world accepted the refusal of the American pro- 
ducer to reduce his acreage in the spring of 1930 as indi- 
cating the possibility of another large crop. Spinners 
refused to buy except on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
speculative buying for a rise dried up. At the same time 
foreign producers began to press their cotton for sale, re- 
gardless of price, in an effort to market it before our 1930 
crop should begin to move. 

A declining trend in prices was inevitable, under such 
conditions. 

I am inclined to the view that the Farm Board would 
have made a much better showing had it not been for 
the failure of producers to make a drastic reduction in 
their acreage at a time when the entire world was cur- 
tailing. 

The crop of 1930 came to market with business the 
world over in the midst of a period of acute financial 
depression, with speculation at a low ebb and initiative 
on the part of merchants and spinners lacking. 

At the same time a large portion of the producers were 
inclined to press their cotton for sale, taking whatever 
price was offered. 
ciations that they would not use the futures markets in a 
manner to affect hedging operations unfavorably and that 
the 1,300,000 bales of the 1929 crop held by the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation would not be marketed this 
season. 

Some of the larger merchants came into the market 
and bought heavily of spot cotton as a result of these 
assurances. Many large consumers of cotton also con- 
tracted for several years’ supply. This buying gave the 
market a good upturn in prices, but it failed to hold be- 
cause pressure from producers to sell was too great. 

The average price for middling cotton at New Orleans 
from August 1 to December 31, was 10.56 cents a pound. 
This compares with 17.86 for the same period last year, 
and 19.40 in 1928. 

Prices paid to the farmer usually average one to one- 
half cents a pound below those prevailing at New Or- 
leans, depending on the distance of his shipping point 
from that market. 

I think it safe to say that the average price received 
this season by the producer at the gin has been around 
nine cents for middling cotton and seven to eight cents a 
pound for the lower grades of good merchantable quality. 
A considerable quantity was sold for as low as six cents. 

The effect on the producer’s financial condition of such 
low prices can be readily visualized when it is realized 
that it usually costs him between fifteen and sixteen cents 
a pound to raise and market his crop. This statement is 
based upon figures given out recently by a member of the 
Farm Board. It is probable, however, that the cost of 
producing the 1930 crop may turn out to be a cent to a 
cent and a half a pound less than indicated here, owing 
to the fact that the cost of picking it was only about half 
of what it was in 1929. 

! Average Price Value of Crop 
Year Crop in Bales 


to Farmer and Seed 
1928 14,296,000 18.00 $1,.528,910,000 
1929 14,548,000 16.5 1,445 380,000 
1930 14,243,000 9.5 810,833,000 


The Secretary of Agriculture estimates the average 
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farm value of the 1930 crop at 9.5 cents a pound com. 
pared with 16.8 in 1929 and 18.0 in 1928. 

The 1930 crop brought farmers $810,833 ,000 accordin 
to figures compiled by the Secretary of Agriculture, « 
pared with $1,445,380,000 received for the crop pr 
duced in 1929. 


The amount of money received by the producers {o; 


the last three crops of cotton included the seed, accord) 
to figures compiled by the Department of Agriculti: 
and the average prices received for these crops are sho 
in the above table. 

The laborer who picked this crop received just abow 
half of what he got for picking the previous one. ‘ly 
total amount of money paid out for picking this cro 
probably did not exceed $75,000,000 and certainly 
over $100,000,000. ‘The average cost of picking a cr 
of this size runs from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000. _ 

The tremendous shrinkage in the amount of mone 
received by the producers of cotton and the laborers w! 
picked the crop accounts for the reduced purchasing 
power of the South for all kinds of manufactured an 
other goods. 

Our trade balance with foreign nations and the valw 
of our exports have been greatly reduced on account | 
the small value of the cotton which we are exporting 
This decrease cannot but affect the finances of the entir 
nation because cotton has always led all other exports i 
value. 

Our exports of cotton to December 31 totalled 4,006. 
700 bales representing a money value of only $220,308 
000 based on the average price of middling cotton at Nev 
Orleans. Last year we exported 4,306,100 bales up | 
the end of December, which had a money value of $39! 
855,000. In 1928 our exports to December 31 were 4- 
884,000 bales, representing a value of $482,539,000. 

Our exports of cotton last season beginning August | 
1929, and ending July 31, 1930, were the smallest sinc 
1923-24. They aggregated only 6,678,381 bales, accord 
ing to the Census Bureau. This cotton, based on 
average price of middling at New Orleans, represented : 
monetary value of $602,976,000. 


During 1928-29, when exports were running on a nor- 


mal basis, we exported 8,043,588 bales, which brought 
the exporters $576,100,000. 

For several years the export value of our cotton 
ranged in value from $750,000,000 to $900,000.000 anc 
occasionally has gone over $1,000,000,000. 

If our exports equal last year’s, they will bring aroun¢ 
$384,000,000 at current values and $445,.000,000 if th 
average price advances $10 a bale. 

If foreign spinners were to spend as much for our ot: 
ton as they did last year, $603,000,000, which was th 
smallest for many years, they could get 10,760,000 bale: 
at the average market value which has prevailed so {a 
this season, $56 a bale. 

I am inclined to the view that existing price and cred!’ 
conditions in the South, coupled with the tremendov: 
losses which producers sustained on the 1930 crop, 
bring about a drastic reduction in our acreage planted | 
cotton. 

! am also inclined to believe that similar condition: 
will cause large acreage reductions in India and Egyp' 
the prnicipal producing countries outside of the Unit 
States, and probably also in the smaller producing cow": 
tries. 

If history repeats itself in 1931 as it has done in {0 
mer periods of depression, a large reduction in cott0! 
acreage in the South is inevitable. The Egyptian gov 
ernment has promulgated regulations calling for a su> 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 


Stocks. Pools and the Public 


>USINESS and the stock market are so closely related 

that they cannot be divorced in any consideration of 
ide and industry. We should not overlook the specu- 

on is the most important single factor in the creation 
periods of good and bad times. Whether one specu- 
tes or not, he cannot get away from the effects of wide 
vements In prices. 

Millions of people now play the American stock mar- 
| either actively or occasionally. Very few ever master 

game. After more than 25 years of personal experi- 

e in buying and selling listed stocks, the secret of 

cessful speculation, as we employ it, continues to be 

alluring puzzle, so far as I am concerned. 

However, | have learned a number of things. Deep in 
ne vitals of Wall Street is a germ which periodically 
peeds up the machinery of speculation, causing it to 

ve faster and faster until the whole mechanism finally 
lapses in exhaustion. This breakdown is not the fault 

the machinery, but rather of the human factor which 
mtrols it. 

[his same Wall Street germ develops the unwise pro- 
otion, the demoralizing fraud and the nation-wide in- 
vestment hysteria that always end in depression, unem- 
ioyment and distress. 

here is much of good and much of bad in the New 
York Stock Exchange. Doubtless, as time goes on the 
od will be increased and the bad reduced. But it ts 
ite to say that reasonable safety for the unwary investor 

vet afar off. Wall Street, with its chart-reading ex- 
erts, propagandists, margin traders, investment advisers 
ind pool operators will continue to be the world’s great- 


est “Monte Carlo” for years to come. 


iventually, we will regulate Wall Street and take the 


evil out of the human schemes and vital undertakings 


ere carried on. Unjustified booms will be nipped in 
eir inception. Close control of credit facilities will 
rgely prevent overproduction and tend to balance mar- 
‘ts. Fact-finding committees will make available the 
ith concerning stock values to the thousands of people 
m every walk of life who are now easily induced to 
. their savings in gambling on tips. 
‘housands of people are much more interested in price 
‘vements than in dividends, interest, or even the manu- 
ture of goods. Without rapid fluctuations in values 
stock exchange would be a dull place, and that ts 
it would happen if the speculative judgment of the 
jority of the people were not mistaken the greater 
‘t of the time. There could be no great ups and downs 
ihe price curve if the public had the ability to guess 
nt, 
\ study of stock speculation discloses many interest- 
truths. The crowds is practically always wrong. To 
1, one must do the opposite of what nearly everybody 
is doing. Almost every ntural human impulse must 
resited. It is the mental hazards that cause the ma- 
ity of losses. 
\lore money is thrown away by purchasing good stocks 
the wrong time than by buying poor stocks. A very 
e trader once remarked: ‘‘The man who buys a stock 
ely because it is selling at a bargain price is much like 


a farmer who has a thermometer, but no almanac. With 
no record of the seasonal date available, this farmer 
would be likely to conclude that a warm day in February 
must be time to plant spring crops.” 

It is not enough to know that a stock is comparatively 
cheap. One must be able to say whether it is cheap on 
the way up or on the way down. Almost without excep- 
tion, no stock was cheap in September, 1929, even after 
a big break in the market. A stock may be dear at $75 
a share in one year because the long-time movement is 
downward, and the same stock at the same price may be 
cheap a year or so later when the major trend is upward. 

Each new period of stock market inflation is largely 
carried on by a new crop of speculators. Strange as it 
may appear, the new participants in this game seldom 
profit from the experiences of their predecessors. I speak 
from personal experience when I say that advice means 
little to the average young fellow starting for the first 
time to speculate. This is especially true when one com- 
mences at the beginning of a major upward movement. 
I did that, and it took nothing less than the panic of 1907 
to convince me that working for a living was a good 
practice after all. 

Very few of the young men who resigned their jobs 
in 1929 to become great financiers survived the panic of 
that fall. Many of them have become customer’s men 
in brokers’ office, and are now advising their clients how 
to win profits in Wall Street. It is safe to say that a 
majority of our brokers were once unsuccessful specula- 
lators. That is why most of the letters of brokerage 
houses are utterly hopeless''as guides to investors. 

It is prabable we are now witnessing the commence- 
ment of the next bull market that may last for several 
years. During this time there will be periods of discour- 
agement, unexpected declines in prices and all sorts of 
evil happenings, many of them exaggerated, that will tend 
to scare people into letting go their investments. A great 
many people will look back in the years ahead and regret 
the lack of courage, confidence and judgment they exer- 
cised. Thousands of greedy individuals will try to in- 
crease their winnings by scalping small profits, and most 
of these impatient souls will quickly lose their positions 
in the market. 

The job of navigating the early stages of a bull mar- 
ket is the hardest of all. The initial upturn is always 
greeted with unrestrained skepticism and doubt. Just 
as in 1929 the public believed there could be no drastic 
and extended decline in prices, so now it holds the opin- 
ion that no rapid recovery can be permanent. 

Every major upward movement commences in the face 
of incredulity and opposition. Conditions in recent 
months have been precisely those which have marked the 
turns from bear to bull markets in the past. There was 
panicky selling of stocks during the fall and early winter, 
Bear operations were on a large scale. Distrust of the. 


future was widespread. Interest rates were low. Con- 
servative investors were buying for the long pull. Public 


opinion had come to underestimate the demand for nor- 
mal consumption. Current happenings had come to out- 
weigh the brighter promise of the months ahead. Inven- 
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tories were completely deflated, weak speculative ac- 
counts were wiped out, deposits in savings banks had 
grown rapidly and brokers’ loans were at a record low. 

Of course, business is bad and the improvement is 
taking place very slowly. But that is the reason stocks 
are selling at such low prices. Bargains in the stock mar- 
ket are never available when the skies are clear and the 
outlook bright. 


Trading in securities is a game of wits in which or- 
ganized pools oppose an unorganized public. The clever 
and experienced speculators who operate the pools know 
a lot about crowd psychology. They give a great deal 
of time and thought to discovering what the masses in 
the market are most likely to do. The object of each 
group is to outplay the rank and file. 


The pools put stocks to prices much higher than the 
figures they are seeking to realize in their distribution. 
They nearly always sell their stocks to the public on the 
way down instead of on the way up. They know that the 
average person will regard a stock as cheap simply be- 
cause the price is lower than it was months before. They 
do much advertising to atttract buyers, and unfortunately 
a great deal of the information disseminated is totally 
misleading, if not entirely untrue. Even the figures on 
the ticker tape are often no more than sales by the 
managers of a pool to each other made to deceive those 
who are closely watching transactions. 

Greed is the greatest enemy of the speculator. It de- 
stroys patience and is the chief reason why the individual 
so often departs from the rules he has set down for him- 
self. It is greed that causes people to buy stocks that 
they know are over-valued. Those who follow this prac- 
tice always expect to sell at an even higher price. This 
happened in the land boom in Florida. Each one expect- 
ed to let the other fellow hold the bag. 


«., The most unhappy expression one hears in the field of 
“speculation is—‘If I had only sold when—!”’ 

Most interesting in this connection is the story of the 
old farmet who built a turkey trap out of a big box with 
a hinged door that could be kept open by a proper to 
which was tied a piece of twine. A thin trial of corn 
was used to lure the turkeys to the box. Inside was 
more corn. 

One day the old man decided to catch some turkeys. 
A dozen were lured in, but he waited for one or two 
more. Then one came out, leaving eleven. ‘Gosh, I wish 
I had pulled the string when all twelve were there,” said 
the old fellow. “I'll wait a minute and maybe the other 
one will go back.’ But while he waited for the twelfth 
turkey to return, three more walked out. 


“T should have been satisfied with eleven,” the farmer 
remarked. “Just as soon as I get one more back I'll 
pull the string.” But two more walked out and still he 
waited. He just couldn’t give up the idea that some 
of the original number would return. At last but one 
turkey was left in the trap, and he said: “I'll wait until 
he walks out or another goes in, and then I'll quit.” The 
solitary turkey went to join the others and the old man 
returned empty-handed. 

So it is with most of us in the stock market. We are 
great on making definite plans and establishing in ad- 
vance fixed prices. But when it comes to the matter of 
execution, indecision creeps in and our program is wreck- 
ed. Finally, we buy or sell many points higher or lower 
and wonder what on earth ever induced us to wait so 
long. 

Pool managers know that every move is being watched, 
and usually they do exactly the opposite of what a chart 
will indicate they expect to do. Many stocks look worse 
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just before they start to rise, because the pool needs more 
stock at low prices and must frighten timid holders ini. 
selling. A pool will often let the public make money f.; 
a certain time in order to get good advertising that wi!) 
broaden their final market. Stock is dislodged from th. 
public hands either by scaring or wearing it loose. Stock: 
are made to look most unattractive just before an ac- 
vance commences. 


The prices of securities do not go up as often as they 
are put up. Usually it happens that the first 10 poin:: 
of an advance requires more thought and effort on the 
part of a pool than the 30 points that follow. 


Whether we like to believe it or not, the stock mark: 
is a game that is practically always rigged by the sma 
to outwit the stupid. That’s why it is always necessa:\ 
to try to do the opposite from what the crowd is doiny 
A primary consideration in speculation is the human ele. 
ment. No stock is good enough or safe enough to be pu 
away in a vault and forgotten. New changes and in- 
ventions are continually destroying old industries anc 
creating new ones. 


Although the foregoing remarks represent no more than 
a mere scratching of the surface of a tremendous subjec: 
they are extremely timely in this present day of earnes 
preparation for a new era of prosperity. In the lives «: 
many people there will be no duplication of the presen 
opportunities for profitable speculation or investmen: 
[ include speculation because everyone engaged in bus 
ness speculates one way or another. 

The stock market is the most difficult form of specula- 
tion that exists, and yet thousands of people feel sure 
they can beat the game without any preparation at al! 
Chere is only one kind of commitment that people make 
with less investigation than when they buy stocks, and 
that is when they get married. People often spend an 
hour shopping for an article of apparel, and then inves’ 
several thousand dollars in some stock without making 
more than casual inquiry. 


Combed Mills May Cease All Night Work 


Gastonia, N. C.—Elimination of all night operatic 
in the combed yarn spinning industry of the South may 
come as a result of a general conference of combed yarn 
spinners held in Gastonia last Friday, those present repre- 
senting ninety-eight per cent of the combed yarn produ:- 
ing spindles of the Southern States in the gray yarn 
trade. 

The meeting was called to effect a general understan(- 
ing of all details in connection with putting into effect the 
Cotton-Textile Institute agreement effective March 1|-t 
eliminating women and minors under eighteen years \/ 
age from night work but developed into a general ple» 
for the placing of the ban on night work in the industry. 

After general discussion the following resolution w:s 
adopted: 

“Resolved, that the principle of putting this elimin:- 
tion policy into effect by night runners is recommend: | 
to start by running both day and night shifts in the day 
time, and that it look to the eventual incorporation «/ 
both shifts into a single day shift. 

Another resolution adopted was the following: 

“Resolved, That the Gaston County Textile Manufa:- 
turers Association extend its_heartiest congratulations |» 
the Cotton-Textile Institute’ and the cotton manufactu'- 
ers of the United States for the notable success achieve’ 
in the great voluntary movement looking to the discor- 
tinuance of night employment of women and of minor: 
under eighteen years of age.” 
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Analysis of Production Shows 
Real-Reduction 


The following statement from the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants shows the drastic reduction in 
mill production in recent months: 


An analysis of the figures recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, shows 
that the aggregate running time of American cotton mills 
totals 6,359,871,952 spindle hours in January, 1931, as 
compared with 8,175,688,782 hours during January, 
1930; a reduction of 1,815,816,830 hours or more than 
22 per cent. 

Translated into terms of cotton cloth the cotton textile 
industry during January, 193l1—in spite of depleted 
stocks and increased demand—produced approximately 
149,261,000 yards less than in January, 1930. 

These figures serve as a further indication that cotton 
textile are pointing the way to industry in equalizing 
production with demand and that a change in the situa- 
tion which has produced a buyers’ rather than a sellers’ 
market, is overdue. 


SPINDLE Hour ANALYSIS 


For the past six months this Association has issued a 
monthly analysis of the spindle hour figures compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
similar to the above, in an effort to approximate the ac- 
tual production of cotton cloth. 


This estimate was made on the assumption that the 
same ratio of production was maintained throughout 
1930, as during 1929. The last analysis released a few 
days ago stated that the cotton textile industry during 
the month of December, 1930, produced approximately 
70,333,000 yards of cotton cloth less than in December, 
1929, 


It was stated further that during the year 1930 the 
industry produced approximately 6,303,657,000 yards of 
cotton cloth, or a reduction over the reported production 
of cotton cloth during 1929 of 1,904,230,000 yards of 
cloth. 


In response to requests as to how this month to month 
estimate of yardage was arrived at, it was explained that 
the number of active spindle hours was divided into the 
reported production for the previous similar period in 
order to secure a factor representing the approximate pro- 
duction of each spindle per hour. Inasmuch as the yard- 
age has been reported since 1919 for alternate years only, 
it is necessary to use the latest production figures avail- 
able in order to arrive at the required factor. 


It is interesting to note how this factor varies from 
year to year. Using this method, on the basis of the 
calendar year and not the August to August cotton year 
which forms the basis of many government reports, we 
find that the following results are obtained: 


Total Production Production per 


Year Spindle Hours Cotton Cloth Spindle per Hour 
1930 76, 702,655,000 6,303,657,000* 0842 
1929 99, 899,724,000 8,207, 887,000 
1928 92, 728,880,000 7,807,772,000* .0842 
1927 104,450, 215,900 800.673,000 0842 
1926 97,028,629, 000 7,936,942,000* 
1925 94,600,127,000 7,741,568,000 .0818 
1924 80, 274,801,000 6,662,808, 000* .0830 
1923 99,5608,281,000 8, 264,219,000 .0830 
1922 92,813,894,000 7,703,553,000* .0830 
*Estimated. 


As heretofore stated, it is obvious that this computa- 
tion can be applied only to large groups of spindle hours; 
but it will be seen that since the monthly spindle hours 
run into billions, the results obtained are sufficiently re- 
liable to present a fairly accurate estimate of production 
for any given month. For instance the government report 
for January, 1931 showed a reduction of 1,815,916,830 
spindle hours over January, 1930. By multiplying 1,- 
815,816,830 by .0822 we obtained the approximate reduc- 
tion in yardage of 149,216,000 yards of cloth. 

MoNTHLY REDUCTIONS 

A glance at the following table giving the spindle hour 
activity during the years 1929 and 1930 shows that sharp 
reductions were registered during each month of last 
year: 


Month Spindle Hour Activity Decrease (hours) Ce 
1929 
Jan, 9,226,738,123 8.175.688,.782 1,051,049,341 11.4 
Feb. 8, 223,276,151 7,087,326,644 1,135,949,507 13.8 
Mch. 8,.911,370,783 7,344,275, 898 1,567,094, 885 17.6 
April 560,940,306 7,496,690,014 1,364, 250,292 15.4 
May 9,163,860,055 6,724,550,390 2,439,309, 665 26.6 
June 8.159,785,059 5,788,840, 118 2,370,944,941 29.1 
July 7, 756,566,009 5.300.655.417 2,455,910,592 31.7 
Aug. 5.128,961,100 5,134,486,143 2,994,474,957 36.8 
Sept. 7,873,219,903 5,662, 899,108 2,210,320, 795 28.1 
Oct. 9. 005.849.417 6,239.336,.658 2.766.512.749 30.7 
Nov. 7,821,025.324 1,989,497,577 25.4 
Dec, 6,768,132,246 5,916,378,249 851,753,997 12.6 


Cotton Goods Situation Much Stronger 


Statistical reports of production, sales and shipments of 
standard cotton cloths during the month of February, 
1931, made public by The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, confirmed recent reports of 
record breaking sales of cotton goods.. The figures cover 
a period of four weeks. 


Production during February amounted to 212,168,000 
yards, or at the rate of 53,042,000 yards per week. 

Sales during February were 326,691,000 yards, equiva- 
lent to 154 per cent of production. This ratio of sales 
to production was the largest in four years. 


Shipments during February were 248,354,000 yards, 
equivalent to 117 per cent of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
319,328,000 yards, representing a decrease of 10.2 per 
cent during the month. This is the lowest figure record- 
ed for stocks since these statistics became comparable on 
January 1, 1928. The decrease of more than 36,000,000 
yards during February has been exceeded on only two 
occasions,—in the months of September and October, 
1930. 

Unfilled orders on February 28, 1931 were 395,802,000 
yards, representing an increase of 24.7 per cent during 
the month. Unfilled orders are higher than at any time 
since December, 1929, and are now well in excess of 
stocks. 

These statistics on the manufacture and sale of stand- 
ard cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling agents reporting 
through The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
groups cover upwards of 300 classifications or construc- 
tions of standard cotton cloths and represent a large part 
of the production of these fabrics in the United States. 
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Cotton Record of 1930 and Outlook for 1931 


(Continued from Page 6) 


stantial reduction covering a period of three years. India, 
which plants the least of the three, is also certain to make 
a large reduction unless there is a material increase in 
price before her planting time arrives. 

High prices have followed every season of small acre- 
age and reduced yield, almost without regard to the pre- 
vious carry-over. In most instances the market has re- 
covered its normal level within a year after a minor price 
depression and within less than two years after the major 
depressions. 

Failure of the Southern producer to make a drastic re- 
duction in his acreage this year means bankruptcy for 
most of those who survived last year’s low prices, as well 
as for large numbers of merchants. On the other hand a 
drastic reduction in the cotton acreage and inerease in 
land planted to feed and food crops means better prices 
for cotton and financial independence for the farmer. 
There is no doubt as to which of these alternatives these 
two groups will choose. It is certain that. merchants and 
bankers will advance very little money to make this crop. 
It is equally certain that no large crop can be made with- 
out liberal advances. 

The merchant who has usually bought the crop from 
the farmer was not inclined to buy his cotton this year 
unless he had orders to fill, or could hedge it with profit 
through the futures market. Many domestic and foreign 
spinners adopted a similar attitude and would not buy 
ahead in their usual quantities. 

These conditions reduced speculative buying to the 
lowest stage witnessed for many years and what little 
speculation came into the market was mostly inclined to 
the selling side. 

Prices gave. way steadily under pressure of farmers 
marketing their crop until merchants and spinners were 
urged at a conference between them and representatives 
ot the Federal Reserve Board and Farm Board to buy 
cotton as they had done in similar times, and hold it. 
The lowest rates in the history of the Reserve Banks were 
ofiered merchants and spinners as an inducement to ac- 
cumulate stock. Assurances were also given by members 
of the Farm Board and officers of the co-operative asso- 

Consumption has materially improved since August 
but is still running well behind this period last year. 
Spinners’ takings of our cotton to date are 1,750,000 
bales behind last year. Tattersall, a well regarded Eng- 
lish authority, estimates consumption of American cotton 
lor the current season at 11,400,000 bales and a carry- 
over at the end of approximately 9,000,000 bales. 

The New York Cotton Exchange says that while do- 
mestic consumption has increased 26 per cent since the 
low point reached in August, foreign mills are still using 
foreign growths in preference to our cotton. The Statis- 
tical Bureau of that exchange estimates world consump- 
tion of American cotton for the first five months of the 
year at 22 per cent less than a year ago, while estimating 
consumption of foreign growths at only five per cent 
less. 

| am inclined to believe, however, that domestic con- 
sumption of American cotton will continue to improve 
and that our cotton will make a better showing in other 
countries during the second half of the season than it did 
last year, because consumption is now on the upgrade 
while it was on the downgrade after this date a year ago. 

European and other foreign spinners cannot exist long 
without liberal amounts of our cotton in view of the fact 
that foreign growths constitute only about 45 per cent of 
the world’s prodiiction, and that most of the cotton pro- 
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duced outside of the United States is consumed in the 
countries where it is grown. All large consuming coun- 
tries will have to increase their consumption of our cotton 
sooner or later and will do so as soon as the price parity 
between American and foreign cotton is restored. Res- 
toration of the price parity should come when business 
conditions throughout the world become more normal, 
and may come much sooner if our producers will make a 
drastic reduction in their acreage. 

It therefore, is possible, even probable, that consump- 
tion of our cotton will amount to at least 12,000,000 
bales and possibly 12,250,000, as cheap cotton, such as 
we now have, usually finds an outlet into many industries 
other than the spinning of cloth. 

Such a consumption would leave a carry-over of Amer- 
ican cotton of 8,250,000 to 8,500,000 if there is no change 
in the present indicated supply of 20,469,000 bales. 

Well-regarded private bureaus predict that the crop 
will turn out at least 200,000 bales less than predicted 
py the government, because the ginning returns are run- 
ning much behind expectations. If so, the supply and 
carry-over will be much less than indicated above. 

But such an outlook as this makes it obligatory on the 
Southern farmer to reduce his acreage under 40,000,000. 

If he does reduce it to that extent, there is a possibility 
that the crop may be small enough to bring the supply 
under normal, which, according to past records, is around 
19,500,000 bales, based on prices of the past few years. 

If the Farm Board were to close out the 1,300,000 
bales of the 1929 crop which it is carrying, it would take 
a loss of about $40,000,000 on the deal. It is possible, 
however, that the Board may lose little if anything above 
storage charges, provided this cotton is held until busi- 
ness and supply conditions again become normal. It is 
certain that the world will need these holdings sooner or 
later and possibly sooner than is now anticipated. 

Past cotton records show that periods of abundant 
crops, such as we have had for several years, have fre- 
quently been followed by a series of small ones. These 
records also show that every period of financial depres- 
sion during the past 30 years has been followed by greatly 
reduced acreage, reduced yields per acre and much higher 
prices. 

It is possible, therefore, that nature may help rid us 
of our surplus, as she has done in the past, and that we 
will see a return of normal supply conditions and price 
levels much sooner than is now thought probable. 


What Is Cotton? 


Our own Harold Bolger found this definition of cotton 
by an unknown writer, so here we are sharing it with 
you: 

“Cotton is the overcoat of a seed that is planted and 
grown in the Southern States to keep the producer broke 
and the buyer crazy. The fibre varies in color and weight 
and the man who can guess the nearest the length of a 
fibre is called a cotton man by the public, a fool by the 
farmer, and a poor business man by his creditors. 

‘The price of cotton is fixed in New York and goes up 
when you have sold and down when you have bought. A 
buyer working for a group of mills was sent to New York 
to watch the cotton market and after a few days’ delib- 
eration wired his firm to this effect: ‘Some think it will 
go up, some think it will go down. I do, too. Whatever 
you do will be wrong. Act at once.’ 


“Cotton is planted in the spring, mortgaged in the 
summer and left in the field in winter.”’ 
There are other definittions, but none better. 


Howard Way. 
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Gastonia Holds Cotton Festival 


HE Cotton Festival held in Gastonia last week for the 

purpose of furthering the “Wear Cotton Movement” 
proved a great success from every standpoint and is ex- 
pected to be of real benefit in increasing public knowl- 
edge of the advantages of cotton for use in clothing and 
other purposes. 

The event was sponsored by the Woman’s Club of 
Gastonia and the Chamber of Commerce. These organi- 
zations successfully enlisted the co-operation of the mer- 
chants, the textile men and the public in making the 
Festival an outstanding contribution to the effort to pro- 
mote a wider use of cotton products. An elaborate pro- 
gram including a cotton style show and a cotton exposi- 
tion featured the two-day festival and brought hundreds 
of visitors to Gastonia. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute and the Durene Associa- 
tion of America were active in co-operating with the 
sponsors of the Cotton Festival. 


By means of numerous talks on the subject and letters 
sent out to every State in the union, the object of the 
movement was spread abroad and included in the audi- 
ence of 2,000 people jammed into the auditorium, and 
the hundreds more crowding the corridors and doors 
were interested persons from all sections of the State 
and South Carolinians who had come to see if Gastonia 
really meant to put the thing over. 


The event was presided over by Mrs. Joseph H. 
Separk, president of the Woman’s Club and wife of one 
of the State’s most prominent textile manufacturers. 
Seated on the platform with here were W. G. Gaston, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and an inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of cotton; Mrs. W. D. 
Anderson, who as a courier for King Cotton’s somewhat 
disorganized court, has traveled many miles and made 
more than 100 addresses in the interest of the wear cotton 
movement; Mrs. C. L. Lowder, executive secretary of the 
Gastonia Merchants Assocation, who wove the multitu- 
dinous details of the exhibit into a most harmonious 
whole; Dr. W. H. Frazer, of Charlotte, president of 


Queens-Chicora College and speaker for the evening; Dr. 
D. R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., owner of the famous 
Coker farms, and Mrs. E. M. Land, of Statesville, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Federation of Womens Clubs. 
Mesdames Separk, Anderson and Lowder wore charming 
cotton frocks purchased in Gastonia. 


Mr. Gaston explained the inception and objective of 
the wear cotton program and told of the interest aroused 
throughout the country as evidenced by the flood of 
letters of inquiry pouring into his office each day. 

Dr. D. R. Coker, whose famous farms at Hartsville are 
the mecca each year of hundreds of planters interested 
in the newest methods, brought greetings from his State 
and expressed his interest in and approval of the move- 
ment begun in Gastonia. 


Dr. Frazer, introduced by Mrs. Anderson, stressed the 
necessity of creating a desire and demand for a given 
commodity; the adequate supplying of this demand, with 
a thought for both the practical and aesthetic nature of 
the buying public, and a suitable means of informing 
and educating the public. Applying these basic facts to 
the problem of lifting cotton products to their proper 
status, Dr. Frazer made a most interesting and instruc- 
tive talk and was heard with much pleasure by his audi- 
ence. 

The style show proper was opened with a clever 
“Cotton Revue” by the Helen Durham School of Dan- 
cing, with feature parts taken by Miss Marian Goldberg 
and Miss Betty Claire Gray. 

The gowns worn by the models were described in a 
running style lecture by Miss Catherine Cleveland, repre- 
senting the Cotton-Textile Institute; Miss Grace Walton, 
of the Durene Association of America, and Miss Helen 
Esterbrook, of the State Extension Department at 
Raleigh. 

As for the style show itself, it might have been staged 
in Paris or Vienna or New York City, so elaborate, chic 
and smart were the gowns, so lovely and poised were the 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Cotton Dresses from the Cotton-Textile Institute Shown wn Gastonia Style Show, 
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List of Mills That Approve Klimination 
of Night Work for Women and Minors 


HE list of mills which have signed the declaration of 

policy approving the recommendations of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute that night work for women and minors 
in the mills be eliminated on March | is given below. The 
mills comprise more than 83 per cent of the cotton textile 
industry in the South. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 
Aberioyle Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Acadia Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Acme Spinning Co., Nos. 1 and 2, Belmont, N. C 
Adams Bros. Mig. Co., Adams, Mass. m 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

Adell Mig. Co., Stony Point, N. C. 

Alabama Cotton Mill, Speigner, Ala. 
Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Alba Mig. Co., Stanley, N. C. 

Aldora Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Aldrich Bros. Co., Moosup, Conn. 

Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C 
Alfred Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 
Altavista Cotton Mills, Altavista, Va 
Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville. N. C 
American Combed yarn Corp., Gastonia, N. C 
American Net & Twine Co., Anniston, Ala 
American Printing Co., Fall River. Mass. 
American Thread Co. (all plants) 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome. Ga. 
Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C. 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson. S. C. 

Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Appleton Co., Anderson; S. C. 

Aponaug Mig. Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 

Aragon-Baldwin Cotton mills (all plants), Greenville, S. C 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill. S. C 

Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 

Arkray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Arlington Cotton Mills, Gastonia. N. C. 

Arkwright Corp., Nos. 1 and 2, Fall River, Mass 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 

Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N, C 

Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta. Ga. 

Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon. Ga. 

Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga. 

Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora. 

Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington. N. C. 

Autauga Cotton Mill, Prattville, Ala. 

Avondale Cotton Mills, Humboldt. Tenn. 

Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Ballou Thread Co., Providence. R. T. 

Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, Conn. 

Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. of Pa., Reading, Pa. 
Barnard Mfg. Co., Fall River. Mass 

Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder. Ga 

Edwin Bartlett Co., No. Oxford. Mass. 

Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston. Me. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford. Mass 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg. S. C. 

Bellwill Cotton Mills, Wilmington. N. C. 

Belmont Cotton Mills Co., Shelby. N.C 

Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 3 

Belton Yarn Mills, Belton. Texas. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates (all plants), Adams, Mass 
Berryton Mills, Berryton. Ga. 

Bettie Francis Cotton Mills, Alexander City. Ala. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon. Ga. 

Bladenboro Cotton Mills. Bladenboro. N. C. 

Blair Mills, Belton, 

Bloomfield Mfg. Co.. Statesville, N. C. 

Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford. Mass. 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Holly, N. C 


Border City Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass 

Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C 

Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River; Mass 

Bourne Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Bowie Cotton Mills, Bowie, Texas. 

Boylston-Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga 

Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 

Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas 

Bristol Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass 

Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 

Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala 

Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass 

Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S$. C 

California Cotton Mills (all plants), Oakland, Calit 

Calumet Cotton Mills, Hogansville Div., Hogansville, Ga 

Calumet Cotton Mills, LaGrange Div., LaGrange, Ga 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapohs, N. C 

‘anton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 

‘araleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C 

‘arlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C 

‘arolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Leaksville, N. C 
Draper, N. C., Fieldale, Va. 

‘arolina Mills, Inc., Maiden, N. C. 

arolina Textile Corp., Dillon, S. C 

‘arter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

‘aswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 

‘atawba Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 

Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., Cedartown, Ga 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C 

Character Products Co., Salisbury, N. C 

Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Chatauqua Towel Mills, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Chatham Mig. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala 

Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 

China Grove Cotton Mills, Chima Grove, N. C 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 

Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

( 

( 

( 


Spray, N. C 


‘ity Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 
‘lark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 
‘leveland Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, N. C 
‘liffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C. 
Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C 
J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cochran Cotton Mill, Cochran, Ga. 
Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C. 
Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Okla 
Conestee Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Conestogo Cotton Mills, Lancaster,. Pa 
Consolidated Textile Corp. (all plants), Lynchburg, Va 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C 

Cora Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C 
Corriher Mills, Landis, N. C 

Corsicana Cotton Mills, Corsicana, Texas 
Cotton Mills Products Co. (all plants), Mobile, Ala 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C. 

Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 

Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, 5S. C. 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. 
Crescent Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 
Crompton Co., Crompton, R. I. 

Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C. 

Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

Crown Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cumberland Mills, Cumberland, N. C. 
Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C 

Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala 

Dallas Cotton Mills Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
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Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me 
Darlington Mig. Co., Darlington, S. C. 
Davidson Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C. 
Davis Mills Corp., Fall River, Mass. 

Davol Mills, Fall River, Mass 

Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 
Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C 

Denison Cotton Mills Co., Denison, Texas. 
Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange. Ga. 

*Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Double Shoals ‘Mig. Co., Shelby, N. C 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Durtee Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Durham Cotton Mig. Co., East Durham, N. C. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Eagle Cotton Mills, Madison, Ind. 

Eagle Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C. 

Eastern Mfg. Co., Selma. N. C. 

Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga. 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 
Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. 
Edwards Mig. Co., Augusta, Me. 

Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Kl Paso Cotton Mills Co., El Paso. Texas. 
Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga. 
Elizabeth Bartlett Mills, Acworth. Ga 
Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C 
Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Elm City Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Kim Grove Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C 
Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 
Enterprise Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Enterprise Mig. Co., Coleridge, N. C 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C 

Exeter Mig. Co., Exeter, N. H. 

Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Falls Co., Norwich, Conn 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 

Fisk Rubber Co. (all plants), Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Fitchburg Duck Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Fitchburg Weaving Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 
Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Flint River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga. 
Floyd Cranska Co., Moosup, Conn 

Forsyth Cotton Mill, Forsyth, Ga 

Fort Valley Cotton Mills, Fort Valley, Ga 
Foster Spinning Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill, Atlanta. Ga. 
Futurity Thread Co., Newton, Mass. 
Gatiney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 
Gary, Jas. S. & Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Gaston Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
Gastonia Thread Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Gate City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gem Cotton Mills, Gibsonville, N. C. 
Georgia Duck & Cordage Mill. Scottdale. Ga. 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Georgia Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ga 

Glen Riddle Mills, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Glencoe Cotton Mills, Columbia. S. C. 
Glencoe Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Glenwood Mill, Easley, S. C. 

Globe Mig. Co.., Gafiney, S. C. 

Globe Yarn Mill, Mt Holly, N. C. 

Gluck Mills. Anderson. 

Golden Belt Mfg. Co... Durham, N. C. 
Gonzales Cotton Mills, Gonzales. Texas. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (all plants), Akron, Ohio. 
Gosnold Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
Cossett Mills. Anderson, S. C. 

Granite Cordage Co., Granite Falls. N. C. 
Granite Falls Mig. Co., Nos. 1 and 2, Granite Falls, N. C. 
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Graniteville Mig. Co., Graniteville, 5S. C. 
Gray Mig. Co., Gastonia, N. C 

Great Falls Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Green River Mig. Co., Tuxedo, N. C. 
Greenhalgh Mills, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Greenville Cotton Mill, Greenville, N. C 
Grinnell Mig. Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
Griswoldville Mfg. Co., Griswoldville, Mass 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor-Dale, Conn. 
Groves Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. © 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Texas 
Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City, N. C. 
Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. 
Hampton Spinning Co., Clover, 5. C. 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C 
Hanover Mills. Gastonia, N. C. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y 

Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C 
Hartsville Cotton Mill, Hartsville, S. C. 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Hawkinsville Cotton Mill, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C. 

Helen Yarn Mill, Rock Hill, S. C 
Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 5S. C. 
Hickory Spinning Co., Hickory, N. C. 

High Falls Mfg. Co.. High Falls, N. C. 
Highland Cordage Co., Plant No. 1, Hickory, N. C. 
Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Highland Park Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Hill Mig. Co., Lewiston, Me. 

Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Texas 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bediord, Mass. 
Holt, L. Banks, Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C. 
Holt-Williamson Mig. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hoosac Cotton Mills, No. Adams, Mass. 
Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas 
Howard-Arthur Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga. 
Imperial Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cordova, Ala. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. . 
Ingram Mig. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Interlaken Mills, Harris, R. I. 

Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C. 

Itasca Cotton Mig. Co., Itasca, Texas 

Ivey Weavers, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 

Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 
Johnston Mig. Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Kendall Co. (all plants), Boston, Mass. 
Nelson Kershaw, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 

Kilby Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 
Kindley Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
King Cotton Mills Corp., Burlington, N. C. 
King, Jno. P., Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Kings Mountain Mfg. Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
Knight, B. B. & R., Corp., Providence, R. I 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ala. 
LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 
Lakeside Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La. 
Laura Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N. C. 

Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
Lavonia Mfg. Co., Lavonia, Ga. 

Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn 

Leak, Wall & McRae, Inc., Rockingham, N. C. 
Ledbetter Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C. 
Lincoln Cotton Mill Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Lincoln Mfg. Corp., Fall River, Mass. 
Lintord Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. 

Lisbon Spinning Co., Lisbon, Me. 

Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord. 
Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, S. C. 
Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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A Substantial, Durable Valve 
for Your Various Acid Conditions 


Designed by Engineers With 25 Years Experience 
in Acid Plants 


CAROLINA 


ACID 
VALVES 


Made of Lead Alloy Lined, Cast 
Iron and of Various Alloys 
to Suit Acid and Alkali 
Conditions 
Rising Stem 


We recommend the plug type valves 
because they are simpler. We fur- 
nish either the straight line or angle 
type plug and seat valves. All plugs 
ind seats are renewable. 


Special Equipment for Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 


Acid Valves, Automatic Cut-off Valves, Acid 
Pumps, Chemical Brick, Acidproof Cement, Chemi- 
cal Putty, Lead Alloy Plug and Seats, Special Alloy 
Equipment for Acid, Chemical Assistants for Dye- 
ing and Bleaching. 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


DO YOU FIND 


Splotches and Glazed Streaks 
On Your Warps? 


You won't if you liquefy your thick 
boiling pear! starch with 


ARCY 


The colors of dyed warps show up 
brighter when dressed with it, as there 
is no cloudy surface waiting to dull 
them. This advantage is particularly 
noticeable in the case of indigo denims 
and chambrays. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


et 


G. B. Hamby has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Winona Cotton Mills, Winona, Miss. 


George Norwood, of Greenville, S. C., has been elected 
secretary of the Pisgah Mills, formerly the Sapphire 
Mills, Brevard, N. C. 


B. E. Geer, president of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected vice-president of the Pisgah Mills, 
formerly the Sapphire Mills, Brevard, N. C. 


E. W. Montgomery, of Greenville, S. C., has been elect- 
ed president of the Pisgah Mills, formerly the Sapphire 
Mills, Brevard, N. C. 


H. W, Ormand, who resigned as superintendent of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga. 


Lanier Branson, president of the Graniteville Manu- 
facturing Company, Graniteville, S..C., has also been 
elected president of the Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga. 


S. A. Forston has retired as president of the Augusta 
Factory, the Sibley Manufacturing Company, and the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, all of Augusta, Ga. 


H. E. Ervin, formerly superintendent of the Green 
River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. C., is now 
superintendent of the Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C., form- 
erly the Sapphire Mills, Brevard, N. C. 


H. C. Chafee, who for some time has been treasurer of 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Company and the Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., has also been 
elected vice-president of the two companies. 


Jacob B. Boyter has been promoted from overseer of 
night spinning at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, 
S. C., to day overseer spinning at the Baldwin plant of 
the same company, at Chester. 

Tom M. Maderson, for some time secretary of the 
American Company, Little Rock, Ark., has resigned to 
become sales manager of the Riverside Mills, Augusta, 
Ga., makers of bagging and other products. 


T. C. Perry has resigned as superintendent of the 
Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the new bleachery of the Commander 
Mills, Tulsa, Okla., but will not assume his new duties 
for some time. 


James W. Cox, Jr., vice-president of the Augusta Fac- 
tory, the Sibley Manufacturing Company, and the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, all of Augusta, Ga., 
has been elected president of the Sibley Manufacturing 
Company and the Enterprise Manufacturing Company. 

Paul Seydel, president of the Seydel-Woolley Com- 
pany, well known manufacturers of textile chemicals, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected president of the Georgia 
Section of the American Chemical Society. The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society has a membership of nearly 20,000. 
It recently held a meeting in Atlanta with more than 
1,500 scientists in attendance. The meeting lasted a 
week and more than 500 scientific papers were read dur- 
ing the sessions. 


The following changes in the personnel at the plant of 
the DuPont Rayon Company, Old Hickory, Tenn., have 
been announced: John W. Williamson has been appoint- 
ed shift supervisor of Plant 2-A chemical and spinning 
departments. Albert S. Diatikar has been transferred 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TO THE TRADE SINCE 1865 


An Installation of Rhode Island Multiple Head Group Drive Braiders 


Performance is the true test of any production machine. 


Compare the Consistently High Performance Of 
the Multiple Head Braiders 


Always running at the designed speed, never slipping, 
never slacking, day after day turning out more product. 
Turning it out in the smallest amount of floor space, 
with the lowest production costs, building up a profit. 


Remember the Rhode Island Multiple Head Braider © 


when new equipment is under consideration. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Plans for Weavers’ Meeting 

The Weavers’ Section of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will hold its spring meeting at the Southern Manu- 
facturers Club, Charlotte, N. C., on Friday, March 20th. 

The meeting will convene at 10:00 a. m. with E. A. 
Franks, chairman, in charge.. A dutch luncheon will be 
served at the club. 

The following questions, as well as any questions pre- 
sented at the meeting, will be discussed: 


In weaving rayon fabrics what is the best weaving 
tension—tight, medium or slack? 

Which is the best way to draw in a rayon crepe? 

What is the best method to use in combing or leasing 
warps to be drawn or twisted? Cotton or rayon? 

What is the best type of shuttle to use for rayon crepe 
filling ? 

What is the best kind of fur to use to line shuttles for 
rayon crepe filling? 

On rayon crepes, what is the best method of friction 
let off, chain, leather or rope? 

What is the approximate speed to run rayon through 
the slasher? 

What is the proper per cent of stretch to take out of 
rayon at slashers? 

What is best loom speeds to run rayon voiles—rayon 
crepes? 

Should rayon crepe warps be run with or without 
temples? If with temples what is the best kind of roll 
to use? 

In slashing rayon what are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of creeling section beams straight in, and 
creeling as in cotton slashing? 

How many looms can a fixer handle on the new Cotton 
King loom? 

What is the best method to adopt in weaving colored 
filling over warp sateen stripe in the borders of a hand- 
kerchiet ? 

What advantages is a center filling fork in weaving? 

What disadvantages is a center filling tork in weaving? 
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Gastonia Holds Cotton Festival 
(Continued from Page 11) 


models, and so perfect were the staging and the lighting 
effects. 

The materials shown included eyelet embroidered cot- 
ton, fashioned principally into evening gowns; organdie, 
both plain and printed; Ric-Rac, broadcloths, meshes, 
nets, character cloth, and myriad fancy weaves, all of 
which demonstrated in a most fascinating way the ver- 
satility and beauty of cotton. 

Among the types of frocks modeled were beach and 
lounging pajamas, sports and spectator frocks, frocks for 
morning, afternoon and evening wear, and smart little 
tailleurs. Each costume was accompanied by just the 
correct accessories, shoes, hose, handkerchiefs, gloves 
and bags. Cotton hose were worn by all the models and 
in many cases the shoes and bags were of cotton. A most 
enchanting conceit were the old-fashioned mitts fashion- 
ed of self material and worn with many of the stunning 
evening gowns. 

Cotton lace predominated in the showing of evening 
and Sunday night dresses, with many of the former in 
the smart eyelet embroidery. And the consensus of opin- 
ion is that cotton lace has it all over silk lace in beauty, 
style and durability. ia 

Colors shown included all of the pastel shades, lovely 
springlike greys and greens, brilliant reds and much black 
and white. The trend for plaids was noted in the blouses 
worn with many of the suits, the touches of contrasting 
materials on the plainer frocks, and the honest-to-good- 
ness gingham pajamas, also masquerading as plaid. 

The exposition featured all the newest cotton dress 
fabrics, such as the cotton laces, tweeds, prints, and em- 
broidered netting—a really comprehensive display of all 
the new spring fabrics. 

One of the most interesting features of the exposition 
is the section devoted to cotton wallprints in the modern- 
istic manner. These prints, most of them done on cotton 
cheese-cloth, are attracting wide attention and much en- 
thusiastic comment. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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% To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 
and their more profitable use. This is No. 8 of the series. 
Reprints of preceding numbers free on request. 


GETTING READY 
FOR THE RAINBOW! 


The pot of gold has already been discovered 


by many users of Crown Brand Rayon Yarn 


GROOMING rayon yarn for the 
dye-baths is one of the most im- 
portant steps in its manufacture. 
Especially in the manufacture 
of a yarn like Crown Brand 
which welcomes any tint you give 
it — from daintiest flesh to deep- 
est black. @ Four different 
“beauty treatments” are used on 
Crown Brand Rayon Yarns — 
and each application is followed 
by gentle washing for the removal 
of every trace of chemical im- 
purities. Then the dripping 
skeins are never pressed or 
squeezed dry but whirled inside 
hyvdro-extractors, and loosely 
hung in warm currents of air. 
When finished, the rayon con- 
lains just the right amount of 
moisture. No rayon-producer 
in this country, we believe, em- 
ploys so much care in the prep- 
aration of yarn for its perfect 
iffnity to dyestuffs. Even the 
regulation of luster, and control 
of the contour or cross sections 
of the filaments, enter into this 
process which gives Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarns such uniform color- 
absorption in the dye-bath. 
Dyers, especially, are invited to’ 


confer with us on any problem of THE VIS COS E COMPAN Y 


color-treatment for rayon fabrics. 200 Madisen Avenue, New York City 
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Increased Demand—Reduced Prices 


The report of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York for February, cov- 
ering more than threee hundred construction of 
standards cloths was as follows: 


Februry, 1931 

(4 Weeks) 
212,168,000 yards 
326,691,000 yards 


Production was 
Sales were 


Ratio of sales to production 154.0% 
Shipments were 248,354,000 yards 
Ratio of shipments to production 117.0% 


Stocks on hand Feb. 1, were 
Stocks on hand Feb. 28, were 
Change in stocks 

Unfilled orders Feb. 1, were 
Unfilled orders Feb. 28, Were 
Change in unfilled order 


355,514,000 yards 
319,328,000 yards 
Decrease 10.2% 
317,465,000 yards 
395,802,000 yards 
Increase 24.7% 

It would be reasonable to assume that in the 
face of sales of 154 per cent of production, prices 
would have advanced, but from a report, from 
another source, on narrow sheeting, we note the 
following: 


Gross 
Ratio Manufacturing 
Week Sales to Margin in 
Ending Production Cents per Pound 
Dec. 13 57% 1.1.3 
Dec. 20 38% 10.3 
Dec. 27 78% 10.2 
1931 
Jan. 3 51% 9.7 
Jan. | 93% 9.6 
Jan. 17 17% 9.5 
Jan. 24 116% 9.0 
Jan. 31 _. 139% 8.8 
Feb. 7 132% 8.2 
Feb. 14 173% 7.9 
Feb. 21 185% 8.0 
Feb. 28 167% 7.6 


This is a remarkable picture of the merchan- 
dising ability of cotton manufacturers. 

When the demand was small and mills were 
only selling 38 to 57 per cent of their produc- 
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tion there was a gross manufacturing margin be- 
tween the price of cotton and the price of narrow 
sheetings of 11.3 cents, but as the demand in- 
creased so that mills could sell from 167 to 185 
per cent of the goods they were producing the 
manufacturing margin dropped to 7.6 cents. 

The remarkable part of this picture is the 
regularity of the price reductions and the man- 
ner in which they have coincided with the in- 
crease in sales. 

We had the idea that as the demand for an 
article increased there would be a tendency for 
the margin of profit to be increased, but it ap- 
pears that cotton manufacturers believe that 
the reverse is the proper policy and that any in- 
crease in demand is justification for selling fur- 
ther below the cost of production. 

This record of the decline in manufacturing 
margin in the face of a large increase in demand 
calls for an explanation and we will welcome 
letters from mill men and commission merchants 
throwing light upon this subject. 

We are very much at a loss to understand the 
situation but somehow we believe that it is re- 
lated to the wage cuts which have recently been 
put into effect. 

A number of mills have reduced wages, 
and some of them have, immediately thereafter, 
reduced the prices of their goods. 

We have seldom known wage reduction to be 
of any benefit to mills. They have usually re- 
sulted, as is apparently the-case now, in taking 
money away from the mill operatives and giving 
it to the buyers of goods. 

We doubt if there is a mill which has recently 
reduced wages and benefitted thereby. 

The figures given above show that during: this . 
period of wage reductions, which coincided with 
a marked increase in the demand for goods, the 
manufacturing margin in narrow sheetings has 
dropped from 11.3 cents to 7.6 cents, or a reduc- 
tion of 3.7 cents in the difference between cotton 
and goods prices. 

As there has been no reduction in wages which 
would equal a reduction of 3.7 cents per pound, 
it is evident that wage reductions have been fol- 
lowed by even greater reduction in prices and 
mills have not benefitted from the suffering 
which has been forced upon the employees. 

Many of the wage reductions have been very 
severe and made because they knew that the 
employees could not, at this time, resist. 

We have often said that the cotton mill em- 
ployees of the South would never be unionized 
until a demand for unionization came from with- 
in the mills. 

Unfair wage cuts such as have recently been 
made in some mills, especially when the mill 
managers immediately passed the reductions in 
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wages on to the buyers of goods, will eventually 
result in a demand for unionization. 

Cotton manufacturers, before becoming too 
sure of their position, should study the past his- 
tory of the race of the men who are now in their 
mills as employees. 

It is a long and interesting history beginning 
with their first migration from Bavaria to Eng- 
land, thence to Scotland, Northern Ireland, low- 
er Pennsylvania and finally to the Piedmont 
section of the South. 

Throughout their history which covers several 
hundred years they have frequently stood op- 
pression for long periods but when once aroused 
have never stopped until they were relieved. 

The mill operatives of the South have suffered 
much as the result of short time during the de- 
pression, but with few exceptions appreciated 
the difficulties of the mills and remained loyal. 

Some mills had wage scales which justified 
some adjustments but many of the cuts have 
been unreasonably severe and have been made 
simply because the mills knew that the em- 
ployees were not in position to resist. 

The picture, as shown above, of the passing 
of those wage cuts to buyers of cotton goods is 
to the everlasting disgrace of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of the South. 

The demand increases from 57 to 167 per cent 
of production and as the result, mills make prices 
which reduce the manufacturing margin on 
narrow sheeting from 11.3 to 7.6 cents. 

What an industry! 


Sales Agents Approve Our Position 


Two well known commission merchants of 
New York, both identified with leading selling 
houses, have written us expressing their approval 
of our editorial, “‘Get Profit Minded,” which ap- 
peared in our issue of February 26. 

The first letter is from Robert T. Stevens, of 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Mr. Stevens writes as 
follows: 

May I not take this opportunity of writing a note of 
appreciation for the forceful editorial contained in the 
February 26th issue of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
In the opinion of the writer you have done in the past 
splendid work for our industry and are capable of doing 
still further admirable work in supporting the efforts of 
those who are attempting to put the cotton textile indus- 
try on a sound basis. It seems to me that you have hit 
the nail on the head when you point out that the price 
structure is constantly undermined “by certain Southern 
mill men who demand that goods be sold even if prices 
had to be cut.” 

It is too bad that the splendid efforts of this industry 
to iron out its problems during the past year have been 
impeded and held back all along the line by a powerful 
non-co-operative minority who, as your correspondent so 
well points out are “hiding behind a camouflage of pro- 
viding employment and survival of the fittest when in 
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reality it is only the survival of the selfish.” I hope that 
you do not mind my taking this opportunity to write you 
along this line. 


The second letter comes from F. W. Jefferson, 
president of the Iselin-Jefferson Company. He 
says: 

Please permit me to compliment you on the very able 
editorial appearing in the February 26th issue of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


State Compensation Insurance 


When North Carolina enacted a Workmen’s 
Compensation Law in 1929, the mills expected to 
get reduced insurance but the insurance com- 
panies immediately advanced their rates. 

The insurance people are now in Raleigh 
fighting a proposal of the legislature to have the 
State do the insuring. 

Ohio writes its own Workmen’s Compensation 
Law and the following are a comparison of their 
rates with those in North Carolina: 

Cotton spinning and weaving North Carolina 
rate, 82 cents; Ohio rate, 40 cents; yarn manu- 
facturing, N. C., 82 cents; Ohio, 30 cents; 
cigarette manufacturing, N. C., 32 cents; Ohio, 
18 cents; retail stores, N. C., 33 cents; Ohio, 14 
cents; grocery stores, N. C., 50 cents; Ohio, 35 
cents; wholesale stores, N. C., 81 cents; Ohio 
20 cents; saw mills, N. C., $5.91; Ohio, $.50; 
sash, door and blind manufacturing, N. C., 
$2.25; Ohio, 80 cents. 

We are also informed that under their rates 
Ohio has accumulated a cash surplus of $57,- 
000,000. 

We are generally opposed to a State engaging 
in such matters: but it looks like the cotton mills 
of North Carolina are paying too much for com- 
pensation insurance. 


Will There Be An Accounting? 


A meeting of the United Textile Workers was 
held at Danville, Va., on March 2nd, and in the 


report of the meeting we note the following: 

Just before the meeting came to an end a spokesman 
asked for an accounting of the union’s funds, but no 
definite action was taken, it was learned. 


After the Charlotte - Concord - Kannapolis 
strike in 1921, several local units of the United 
Textile Workers asked for an accounting of the 
funds but as far as we know none were ever 
given. | 

One local union brought suit, but the courts 
decided that the funds had been turned over to 
the United Textile Workers without an agree- 
ment which required an accounting and none 


was ever made. 


We hazard the guess that no accounting will 
ever be made to the Danville strikers. 


> 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


_ COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Box 843 Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patenied in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


| GARLAN DE 


LOOM PICKERS and « 


© 


LOOM HARNESSES 


ARI AND c “Cl 


POO 


oc 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S$. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning 

and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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Ditton, S$. C.—Carolina Textile Corporation have 
placed additional orders with Borne, Scrymser Company 
for Breton Minerol process equipment to equip their sec- 
ond mill. 


Atco, Ga.—Goodyear Clearwater Mills, No. 2, went 
on full time this week, according to a statement made by 
G. |. Parmenter, superintendent. 

For some months past the mills have been on a five- 
day-a-week schedule, and this will be advanced to six 
days. Night work is to be increased from four and one- 
half to five nights a week. 

BREVARD, N. C.—-Manufacture of yarn will start within 
two weeks at the plant of the Pisgah Mills of Brevard, 
it was announced following a meeting of the stockholders 
of the corporation. 

When in full operation the mills will employ around 
200 persons, it is stated. A number of persons are already 
employed on work preliminary to opening of the plant. 

At the stockholders meeting Ben E. Geer of Greenville, 
S. C., president, presided. Directors were elected, in- 
cluding Messrs. Geer, Norwood and Montgomery of 
Greenville and J. H. Pic klesimer and Roy Long of Bre- 

vard. 

The Pisgah Mills were formerly known as the $ 
Mills. 


Sapphire 


Tusa, Oxia.—The new now in course ol 
construction at the Commander Mills at Sand Springs, a 
suburb, is to be in active operation about May 1, accord- 
ing to announcement of H. B. Dowell, manager in 
charge. 

Representatives of J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
S. C., are in charge of construction work at the bleachery. 
The building housing the bleachery has been completed 
for some time and much of the machinery installed. The 
cost to date is said to be around $210,000. Total cost of 
the bleachery will be in the neighborhood of $350,000. 
Work to be finished includes completion of electrical in- 
stallation and the erection of water softeners. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Arkwright 
three months, have resumed operations. 

Resumption of operation will mean the return to work 
of nearly 300 men and women, nearly all of whom have 
not had employment since the mills closed down before 
Christmas. 

President Cates made the following statement about 
resumption of operation: 

‘Due to three months’ solid curtailment our individual 
position has changed to justify resumption of operation.’ 

Officers of the mills are Robert Z. Cates, president and 
treasurer; Augustine Z. Cates, assistant treasurer, and 
Henry M. Cleveland, secretary. 

Operations will be resumed on the same schedule that 
was being carried out when the mills closed, which means 
that no night work will be done. 

M. L. Cates, in making the announcement of resump- 
tion of operation, said the mills would adhere to the plan 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute abolishing night work for 
women and children. 

The mills specialize in manufacturing print cloths and 
narrow sheeting, and are among the largest of the coun- 
try and Piedmont section. 


Mills. idle for 
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0912-5 


DurHAM, N. C,—Report of Durham Hosiery Mills 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, shows a net loss 
of $12,556 after interest, depreciation, serve for contin- 
gencies, inventory adjustment, etc. This compares with 
a net profit in 1929 of $262,523, equal after allowing for 
dividend requirements of $3,273,750 6 per cent preferred 
stock outstanding at the close of that year to $1.32 a 
share on 12,500 no par shares of Class A and 37,500 no 
par shares of Class B stocks. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—-Ledbetter Manufacturing Com- 
pany have installed Breton Minerol process equipment 
(oil spraying of cotton), purchased from Borne, Scrymser 
Company. 


HOGANSVILLE, Ga.—Immediate taking over of opera- 
tion of the Stark Mills at Hogansville, a 35,000-spindle 
unit in the Callaway group of cotton factories, by the 
United States Rubber Company, was announced by 
Cason Callaway, president of the Callaway interests. 

Employment at the Georgia factory will be increased 
by more than 200 per cent, Mr. Callaway stated. He 
pointed out that the plant would hire its additional work- 
ers in-Hogansville and Troup county. 

Mr. Callaway said that not only would the Hogansville 
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mill be launched into full-time operation, but émployes | 


in other of the Callaway factories would be given added 
employment, as there would be a distribution of part of 
the production over his other mills. 

The Stark Mills, located about sixty miles from At- 
lanta, are valued at more than $3,000,000. The factory 
is Six years old, is modern and complete in all essentials. 

Tire cord already is being manufactured in the Stark 
Mills, but the output now will be greatly increased. Re- 
cent growth in sales of United States tires. in addition 
to the acquisition by the rubber company of the Samson 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Angeles and the 
Gillette Rubber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., have 
made necessary the expansion of the company’s facilities 
lor producing cotton cords of the type used in construc- 
tion Of its tires. 

B. Davis, Jr.. 
(ompany expressed himself as greatly pleased with the 
possibilities of the Hogansville mill. 

‘Through a close working arrangement, which will be 
established with its mills at Winnsboro,” he said, “our 
tire factories will be assured cord of uniform quality to 
meet their increased requirements. 


Los 


AUGUSTA, 


Ga.— The Augusta Factory, oldest of mills 
here, 


has ceased operations, putting 500 persons out of 
employment and ending an annual payroll of $350,000, 
according to authentic information. The shutting down 
of the plant was due to the inability of a committee of 
its officials to outline a plan to finance its operations. 
For several years McCampbell & Co. of New York have 
tinanced the running of the mill, but since it defaulted 
interest on its bonds they notified its management that 
other arrangements would have to be made. The 
Factory is bonded in the amount of $368,000 and was un- 
able to meet $12,000 due on its sinking fund March 1. 
(he Mercantile Trust Company of Baltimore is trustee 
lor the bondholders. The Augusta Factory has a desir- 
able water power franchise, having a contract in per- 


Augusta, _ 


president of the United States Rubber 
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A REVOLUTIONARY 
PRINCIPLE IN 
LUBRICATION 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils were develop- 
ed especially to meet the demands of 
modern machinery. A special film base pre- 
vents metal to metal contact in the bearings. 
Into this base is absorbed a lubricity oil 
which allows the transmission of power 
with minimum frictional loss within the oil 
itself. 


Houghton’s Absorbed 
Oils “ 


ings operating under the 


stay put” in bear- 


heaviest loads and at 


the highest speeds. 


A~50% reduction in 
the cost of oiling labor 
is by no means uncom- 
mon when Houghton’s 
Absorbed Oils are in 
use. 


Bearing life is safe- 
guarded by the use of 
Absorbed 
Longer machine 


Houghton’s 
Oils. 
life and increased pro- 
duction results. 
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Product The HOUGHTON LINE 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 
» PHILADELPHIA, PA. « « 
And All Over the World _ 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING Executive Offices: 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING “Griffin Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 
QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 
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petuity with the City of Augusta for 1,000 horsepower at 
$5.50 per horsepower a year. 

At the annual meeting of the Augusta Factory, the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company and the Enterprise Man- 
facturing Company, all Augusta mills, Samuel A. Forston, 
president of all three companies, resigned and new officers 
were elected as follows for the Augusta Factory: Lanier 
Branson, president of the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Co., president; J. W. Cox, Jr., vice-president; Lombard 
Forston, secretary. Directors: J. M. Hull, Jr., George 
Gehrke, Lanier Branson, H. C. Chaffee, Leaville Mc- 
Campbell, Coles Phinizy and R. H. Strom. 

Sibley Manufacturing Co.: James W. Cox, Jr., presi- 
dent; H. C. Chaffee, vice-president and treasurer; Lom- 
bard Forston, secretary. Directors: Lanier Branson, 
James W. Cox, Jr., James M. Hull, Jr., John C. Sirrine. 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co.: James W. Cox, Jr., 
president; C. Chaffee, vice-president and treasurer; Lom- 
bard Forston, secretary. 


CotumBiA, Miss.—The Columbia Knitting Mill, which 
manufactures men’s hosiery is to expand. ‘The manage- 
ment has ordered 15 additional knitting machines and 
loopers, some of which are now in transit and will be in- 
stalled at rapidly as received. 

The managers of the mill stated that the additional 
machinery will increase the capacity of the mill for at 
least 40 per cent. The plant now employs 50 men and 
women and has been running at capacity both day and 
night since January 1. Hugh L. White is president. 


Forest City, N. C.—All of Rutherford county’s mills 
are beginning to operate upon a full-time schedule. The 
manufacturing plants at Spindale, the county's largest 
textile community, have been running full time for sev- 
eral weeks, while the Florence Mills at Forest City have 
also been running full time for several months. 

Following several weeks of curtailment the Cliffside 
Mills at Cliffside have resumed operations upon a full- 
time basis and it is the plan of the officials to hold to 
this full-time schedule. 

The Alexander Manufacturing Company, of near For- 
est City, has started back on a full-time schedule and is 


now employing its normal working force. 
to maintain a full-time schedule. 

The plant of the Ellenboro Manufacturing Company, 
at Ellenboro, is being thoroughly overhauled and opera- 
tions are expected to start up within a few days. The 
carding and spinning department has been leased by Bud 
Long, of Buffalo Mills, for three years and operations 
will begin soon in this department. When the plant is 
operating full time about 100 people are employed. The 
payroll amounts to about $1,500 a week. 


Officials expect 


Upchurch Makes Branded Products 


C. L. Upchurch & Son, Athens, Ga., have begun the 
manufacture of jacquard lacing, tie-tape, and other 
braided material, plant located at Bogart, Ga., and will 
be- known as the Bogart Tape & Processing Company. 
The machinery equipment is furnished by the New Eng- 
land Butt Company, Providence, R. I. 


Non-Staining Oil On Knitting Machines 


Practical tests in three large hosiery mills show that 
the non-staining lubricant for use on knitting machines 
developed by the U. S. Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington is entirely satisfactory except for large bearings, 
according to a report issued by the bureau. The work 
was done at the request of the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustries. 

Since it is not practicable to keep the oil off the fabric, 
samples of knit cotton goods were treated with a variety 
of commercial lubricants and exposed to diffused north 
light and also to a carbon arc light in order to find oils 
which would not stain under mill conditions. The be- 
havior of the exposed samples in typical scouring and 
dyeing operations was then studied. It was found that 
refiners can supply stainless mineral oil lubricants. 

The proposed specification for the standard stainless 
mineral oil lubricant, prepared as a result of this work, 
for knitting machines, is as follows: 

1—Viscosity at 100 degrees Fahrenheit, not less than 
75 nor more than 100, Saybolt. 

2—Flash point, not less than 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

3—Corrosion test: A clean copper strip shall not be 
discolored when submerged in the oil for three hours at 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

4—The neutralization number shall not exceed 0.10. 

5—~Acid test: To 100 c.c. of the oil in a test tube add 
5 c.c. C H sulphuric acid, 1.84 specific gravity. 

The liquids shall remain colorless. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. ASTIRING 

BRUSHING WORSESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 

SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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from the washing and bleaching shift supervisor to shift 
supervisor of the chemical and spinning department of 
Plant 2-B. Cayce Bruch has been appointed shift super- 
visor of the chemical and spinning departments of Plant 
2-B. Thomas D. Ross has been appointed shift super- 
visor of the chemical and spinning area of Plant 1. Laird 
Stabler, shift supervisor of the chemical and spinning 
area Of Plant 2-B, has been transferred to Plant 1 in the 
same capacity. George E. McCellan has beeen appointed 
area supervisor of Plant 1, chemical and spinning de- 
partments. Earl E. Swensson, assistant area and relief 
supervisor of Plant 2-A, chemical and spinning area, has 
beeen transferred to assistant area supervisor of Plant 1, 
chemical and spinning area. Leslie B. Bowles has been 
appointed area supervisor of Plant 1, textile area. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES H. STEVENS 


Charles H. Stevens, president of Stevens Yarn Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, died suddenly Saturday at his 
home, 51 Fifth avenue, in his 71st year. He is survived 
by his widow, Helen Oden Stevens, and by his brothers, 
Harold W. Stevens and Ralph L. Stevens, who were asso- 
ciated with him in business. 

After graduation from Harvard, class of 1882, Mr. 
Stevens entered the publishing business in Boston, in 
which he was engaged for many years. For the past 25 
years he has been identified with the textile business in 
Philadelphia and New York. 


Cotton Fabric Week 


Cotton fabrics are on display in the city this week at 
the A. W. Smith Company’s store. Many of them 
brought from the recent Memphis show, while local mills 
contribute their products. Beautiful goods made of cot- 
ton are shown here in co-operation with the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, promoting the greater consumption of 
cotton by a demonstration of their most attractive de- 
signs. Southern women should be interested in cotton 
fabrics and will no doubt demonstrate this interest by 
visiting the elaborate showing during the week.—Green- 
ville Daily News. 


Exposition Is Set For October 17-22, 1932 


Greenville, S. C.—The 10th Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion will be held in Textile Hall, 19 months hence. The 
dates have beeen definitely confirmed, namely, October 
17 to 22, 1932. This is a little earlier than the exposition 
last year. 

Practically three-fourths of the available space already 
has been applied for. Allotments will not be made until 
this summer, however, after all applications have been 
plotted on the diagrams. There will be large exhibits of 
spinning and other major operations and many new im- 
provements perfected in all lines of textile machinery in 
the next year and a half are expected to be shown. 

The management of the exposition is making prelimi- 
nary plans for the most attractive show ever held. 
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List of Mills That Approve Elimination of 
Night Work for Women and Minors 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Lonsdale Co. (all plants), Providence, R. I. 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Lowe Mfg.iCo., Huntsville, Ala. 

Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, N. C. 
Lullwater Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
MacKintosh, D., & Sons Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
McAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C. 

McComb Cotton Mills, McComb, Miss. 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 
Majestic Mig. Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Manville-Jenckes Co. (all plants), Providence, R. I. 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, S. C. 

Marlboro Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C. 
Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va. 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 
Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C. 

Massasoit Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Mauney Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Maverick Mills, E. Boston, Mass. 

May’s Landing Water Power Co., Mays Landing, N. J. 
Melville Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Merco Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Mexia Textile Mills, Mexia, Texas. 

Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 

Milstead Mig. Co., Milstead, Ga. 

Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 
Monadnock Mills, Claremont, N. H. 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 

Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 

Monroe Mills Co., Monroe, N. C. 

Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Monticello Cotton Mills Co., Monticello, Ark. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 
Morehead Cotton Mills Co., Spray, N. C. 
Morowebb Cotton Mills Co., Dallas, N. C. 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga. 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md. 
Mutual Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Myers Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

National Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
National Filter Cloth & Weaving Co., New Haven, Conn. 
National Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bediord, Mass. 
Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Neuse Mfg. Co., Neuse, N. C. 

New Bedford Cotton Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 5..C. 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga. 
Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 5. C. 
Norwood Mig. Co., Norwood, N. C. 
Nuway Spinning Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 

J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 

Old Colony Mig. Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Opelika Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 

Orange Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 

Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 
Osceola Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Otis Co. (all plants), Three Rivers, Mass. 
Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Pacific Mills (all plants), Boston, Mass. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 

Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 

Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Patterson Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C 

Pearl Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton, N. C 

Pee Dee Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga 

Peerless Mig. Co., Lowell, N. C 

Pelham Mills, Pelham, C 

Pelzer Mig. Co., Pelzer, S. C 

Pemaquid Mills, New Bedford, Mass 
Pennsyivania Textile Mills, Central Falls, N. C 
Pepperell Mig. Co. (all plants). Boston, Mass 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga. 
Perfection Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga 
Perkins-Strongman Corp., Putnam, Conn 
Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C 

Pickens mill, Pickens, 5. C. 

Piedmont Mig. Co., Piedmont, S. C. 

Pierce Bros., Ltd., New Bedford, Mass 

Pierce Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass 


sold on the Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass 
gah Pioneer Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 
conta Poe, F. W., Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn 
yins Postex Cotton Mills, Post, Texas. 


Potomska Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass 
Poulan Cotton Mills, Poulan, Ga. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Danielson, Conn 
Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga 
Priscilla Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C 
Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala 
Queen City Cotton Co., Burlington, Vt 
QOuinebaug Co., Danielson, Conn 
Quissett Mill, New Bediord, Mass 
Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C 
Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C 
Ranlo Mig. Co., Gastonia, N. C 
Reading Towel Mig. Co., Reading, Pa 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 5. C 
Rex Spinning €o., Ranlo, N. C 
Rhodhiss Mills Co . Rhodhiss, N tel 
Richmond Spinning Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Ridge Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S$. C 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
Roberta Mtge. Co., Concord, N. C 

Roberta Mills, Alexander City, Ala 
Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C 
Rockfish Mills*+Liberty and Clayton Div., Clayton, N. C 
Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C 
Rosemary Mig. Co. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Roswell Mills, Roswell, Ga. 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C 
Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N. C 
Royal River Mills, Yarmouth, Me. 
Roval Weaving Co., Pawtucket. R. | 
Royall Cotton Mills, Wake Forest, N. C 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Rushton, Ga 
Russco Mill, Alexander City, Ala. 
Russcony Mill, Alexander City, Ala 
Russell Mig. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 
Sadie Cotton Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C 
Sagamore Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass 
St. Pauls Cotton Mills Co., St. Pauls, N. C. 
San Antonio Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Texas 
Sanders, J]. W., Cotton Mill, Starkville, Miss 
Santord Cotton Mills, Saniord, N. C 
Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 5. C. 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala 
*Sauquoit Spinning Mills, Gadsden, Ala. 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 
Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa 
Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C 
Seminole Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C 
Semole Mig. Co.. Louisville. Ky. 
Shamrock Damask Mills, Landrum, 5. C 
Shawmut Mill, Fall River, Mass 
Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C 
Shelbyville Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn 
Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Texas 
Sherman Textile Co., Worcester, Mass 
Shuford, A. A.. Mill Co. Hickery, N. C 
Sibley Mig. Co., Augusta, Ga 
Sidney Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C. 


sODA 


Textile Men When in 
New York Stop at 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


New York’s new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water 
and radio provisions. 


ROOMS trom $3.00 


AVENUE 
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Slater Mic. Co., Slater, S. C. 
Slater Mills, Webster, Mass 
Smithfield Mills, Smithheld, N. C 
Smyre, A. M., Mig. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga 
Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
Spencer Mountain Mills, Ranlo, N. C 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
*Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala. 
Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga 
Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. 
Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 
Sterling Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C 
Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass 
Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 
Strain Mfg. Co., Rome, Ga. 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga. 
Runcook Mills, Cotton Div., Suncook,.N. H 
Superior Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C 
Swift Mie. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Taber Mill. New Bedtord, Mass. 
Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 
Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Tombigbee Cotton Mills, Columbus, Miss. 
Totokett Mfg. Co., Norwich, Conn 
H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill, Anderson, 5S. C. 
Travora Mig. Co., Graham, N. C. 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Trio Mtg. Co., Forsyth, Ga. 
Trion Co., Trion, Ga 
Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 5. C. 
Tuscarora Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C 
Union Mills Co., Monroe, N. C. 
United Cotton Products Co., Fall River, Mass 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
Vann-Moore Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C 
Vass Cotton Mill Co., Vass, N. C 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S$. C. 
Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Victory Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C 
Wadesboro Cotton Mills Co., Wadesboro, N. C 
Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C 
Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedtord, Mass 
Ware Shoals Mic. Co.. Ware Shoals. S. C. 
Warren Mig. Co., Warren, R. I. 
Warwick Mills, W. Warwick, R. I 
Watts Cotton Mills, Patterson, N. C 
Watt’s Sons Co., John, Philadelphia, Pa 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
Watts Spinning Co., Stony Point, N. C. 
Wauregan Co., Wauregan, Conn. 
Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 
Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass 
West Boylston Mig. Co. of Ala., Montgomery, Ala 
West Point Mig. Co., West Point, Ga. 
White & Sons, N. D., Winchendon Springs. 
Whitin Bros., Inc., Linwood, Mass 
Whitin Mfg. Co.; Paul, Northbridge, Mass 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Whitney Mfg. Co.. Whitney. S. C. 
Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass 
Williamson Mills, Charleston, S. C. 
Willinca Cotton Mill, Marietta, Ga. 
Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga 
Wilson Cotton Mills Co., Wilson, N. C. 
Winget Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Wiscasset Mills Co., Albemarle. N. C. 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
York Mfg. Co.. Saco, Maine 
Yount Cotton Mills. Conover. N. C. Je 
Note: In addition to the foregoing, there’ are eight mills with 
678,935 spindles which, it has been ascertained. pursue the settled 
policy of not employing women, and minors utider 18 vears of 
age, at night. 
“Will conform as soon as possible but not yet able to indicate 
date of conformity and hence not now counted in any percent 
ages. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mil! in the South 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill...__.... 


Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes............ 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4°s to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


Davis—for Service! 


Of course you buy tanks 
—for fire protection, for 
sprinkling, and for any 
number of storage and 
processing uses. But are 
they DAVIS True Tide- 
water Cypress? Good for 
20 to 40 years—built any 
size or shape—warranted 
for capacity and strength. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


8th and Laurel Sts. 
PALATKA. FLORIDA 


Davis Cypress Tanks will 


serve you better, longer 
and at lower cost than 
tanks of many other ma- 
terials. Ask any ques- 
tions; send any specifica- 
tions. Illustrated booklet 
sent promptly on request. 


| 


WANTED > 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
-Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘“Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


Town 
Spinning Spindles Loome 
j \ 
~ 
| 
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Textile Men Address 
Students 


Five men prominently connected 
with the textile industry have spoken 
to the textile students of North 
Carolina State College within the 
past ten days upon subjects of timely 
interest to young men preparing to 
enter this industry. 

H. R. Hart, superintendent, and 
1). A. Purcell, foreman of weaving at 
the Victory Mils, Fayetteville, N. C., 
spoke on problems connected with 
the manufacturing of fancy leno mar- 
quisettes. State Senator R. Grady 
Rankin, president of Ridge Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., spoke on the mer- 
chandising of textiles. Walter C. 
Taylor, secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association and the Ark- 
wrights are doing for the advance- 
ment of the industry. Mr. Hurlburt 
of the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company explained the necessity for 
a mill to determine costs accurately 
if it was to make any profit. All of 
these men gave the textile students 
a lot of food for thought and their 
talks were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
students. 

It is the policy of the State Col- 
lege Textile School to have prominent 
men discuss every phase of the tex- 
tile industry with its students. Other 
subjects will be discussed by men of 
ability at various times during the 
remainder of the year. 


Gi 


TOP ROLES 


means MORE PROFIT 
becuuse BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREALS, and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 
Ralph Gossett, Creenville, 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gastonia, 
Benton Plewden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO, 
SALEM, MASS: 


Wanted: Job as purchasing agent or 
charge of supply department of South- 


ern cotton mill by young man 25 years 
old Three years experience as stock 
clerk in mill supply company. Address 


A., eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery § 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal.Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
ORANGE, MASS. 


> MILL STREET 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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be 


indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


Page 
Abington Te x tile Machinery Works 
Akron B elting Co. — 
Aktivin Corp ~— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. ~~ 
Arabol Mfe«. Co. 22 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. - 
Ashworth Bros 16 
Associated Bobbin Cos. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 35 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 


Barber-Colman Co. 2-28 
bond, Chas. Co. conn 
Borne, Serymser Co. ~-- 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. — 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Bristol Hotel — 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
— 
Campbell, John & Co. —- 
(charlotte Chemical Laboratories 14 
(Charlotte Leather Belting Co. — 
(hariotte Mfg. Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine — 
Clark Publishing Co. —- 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 27 
Corn Products Refiininge Co. 
Courtney, Dana 5S. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 28 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 22 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 20 
Davis, G. M. & Son 25 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 28 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. —— 
Drake Corporation 14 
Draper, E. 3S. 20 
Draper Corporation ] 


Dronsfield Bros. 
MPuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Economy Baler Co. 16 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. .. -- 
Enka, American 


Fafnir Bearing Co. — 
Fidelity Machine Co. 15 


Ford, J. B. Co. 36 
Foster Machine Co. . 
Franklin Process Co. 

Garland Mig. Co. 20 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 

Gill Leather Co. 26 
Governor-Clinton Hotel 24 
— 

Halton's, Thomas Sons 

Haring & Stephens Co 

Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 20 
Hermas Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Co 


rTrATEN TS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal! inter- 


me" PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Page 

Houghton, FE. F. & Co. 21 

Howard-Hickory Co, — 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 26 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. _ 

Johnson, Chas. B. — 

Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co. — 

Lavonia Mfe. Co. 25 
Lawrence, A. CC. Leather Co. 
Leemon, Clarence M. — 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. — 
Lewis, John D. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co — 
Mathieson Alkali Works — 
Merrow Machine Co. 27 


National Aniline & Che mical Co. —- 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. - 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. — 
Oakite Products, Ine. oo 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Inc - 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 20 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 27 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
toyle, John & Sons nm 


Saco- Lowell Shy ps 


Sargents, C. G. Sons Corp. 36 
Seaboard Ry. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 27 


Seydel-Woolley 
Shambow Shuttle Co. — 
Sipp-ERastwood ‘orp. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
5S K F Industries 


Solvay Sales ‘ ‘orp. 24 
Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry 26 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 36 


Stafford Co. 

Standard Vil Co. of N. J. — 

Staniey Works 

Steel Heddle Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co - 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 28 

Terrell Mac hine Co. 

Texas Co.. 

Textile F inishine Machinery Co. — 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


—_—U— 
(' S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 28 
U niversal Winding Co. 28 


Veeder-Root, Ine 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 


Viscose Co. 17 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Washburn Printing Co. 

Watson-Willlams Mfg. Co 

Wellington, Sears & Co Zh 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinaville Spinning Ringe Co 36 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co 2s 


Changes Chicago 
Office 


Chicago.-The Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company of Macon, Ga., cotton 
thread manufacturers, have moved 
their Chicago office from 500 North 
Dearborn street to larger quarters at 
325 West Huron street. M. W. 
Rozar is manager of the central ter- 
ritory with headquarters at the new 
address. 
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Rationalizing the Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 4) 


our political economy, because of our social economy, 
because of our democratic ideals none of these can be 
directly handled. 


Democracy implies the highest degree of intelligence. 
\utocracy implies the lower degree of intelligence. The 
manufacturers of cotton textiles of our nation are giving 
evidences each day of the amount of intelligence that 
there is active and directing its policies. Every day 
some new lesson of co-operative effort guided by an ethi- 
cal intelligence is pardded before the public. 

If the cotton textile industry of our nation is ever 
rationalized it will have to be accomplished indirectly 
through intelligence and unselfishness and co-operation. 
it can be done. 

This article can be concluded no better than by quot- 
ing again from Duberg: “Moderation on the part of the 
individual industrial management in accordance with 
close apprasial of the relation between production and 
demand, competition for quality and variety rather than 
by way of flooding the market with the aim of crowding 
out competition; profiting by the economies learned 
through mass production methods rather than by in- 
creasing mass production ad absurdum; in other words, 
conducting business in a well-mannered, rational way 
rather than as a free-for-all scramble, will do more for 
stabilizing American business than the senseless pyramid- 
ing of million upon million of production. 

‘We have profited much and learned much from mass 
production. But is it the only way to earn reasonable 
dividends? Every spree is followed by its headache. Has 
not Uncle Sam reached an age where more dignified and 
more satisfactory ways of enjoyment are indicated ?”’ 


Thinking Things Through 

We sometimes wonder if one of the greatest needs of 
the ordinary man is not the ability to think thongs 
through. Our mental contacts are so many, so often, 
and from such a variety of sources that most of us can- 
not find time for the reflection and contemplation needed 
to arrive at a well reasoned opinion—even upon matters 
of import. 

Sometimes a headline in a newspaper gives us a mo- 
mentary challenge, but before we have time to fairly 
register it, we are struck by something else and so on 
through our day. One impression drives out another all 
day long. Night finds us weary or bored and we seek 
such solace as our tastes may dictate and our purse pro- 
vide, but without much real thought or study of any im- 
portant problems. 

Thinking is real work, the very hardest kind there is, 
and most men would rather take their opinions ready 
made from the same printing press than go to the trouble 
of building something out of the mental materials at 
hand. It is so much easier to inherit one’s opinions 
business, political or religious—than to analyze, test and 
‘thus create something that one may intelligently defend. 
‘t is so much easier to let prejudice rule us rather than do 
‘he necessary mental work to arrive at wisdom. It is 
ess trouble to buy a “hand-me-down” suit rather than to 
40 to a good tailor and have a suit built to fit one’s indi- 
‘idual figure. Most men will not pay the price in trouble 
and effort to develop a worthwhile opinion upon funda- 
mental questions. 

This fact throws a big load of responsibility upon the 
editors of our journals and it is they who must direct the 
course of our civilization—Exchange. 
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MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
shell 


stitch machines for use on 


plain crochet and 


knitted and woven goods 


of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines-fer-flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 
1. @. Moore 


Browns, Ala. 
G. H. Jones 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 
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CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY && Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods business continued on an 
active basis during the week. While total sales were 
less than during some Tecent weeks, a very substantial 
amount of business was put through. Sales continued to 
run well in excess of production, unfilled orders showed 
an increase and stocks on hand a further decrease. Prices 
held very firm, but are yet too low from the producers 
standpoint. 


Developments in fine gooods continued to show on the 
favorable side. Inquiry has been much better and there 
was an appreciable increase in sales. Cotton voiles, lawns 
and combed broadcloths were in better demand. It is 
being pointed out in the market that the mills on fine 
goods must continue their curtailment, otherwise the 
benefit of the large volume of goods sold in the past sev- 
eral weeks will be lost. 


Quotations on prints were holding very firm. For any- 
thing this side of May 55¢@ cents was the market on 64x 
60s. June was reported available at one-half, although 
not generally; in one or two centers it was reported possi- 
ble to obtain the combination of May-June at that price. 
On the previous day, about two hundred thousand pieces 
or 64x60s had been reported sold at one-half for June- 
July-August. Generally, the disposition among mills has 
been not to sell beyond June, or at latest, July. One or 
two exceptions have been mentioned, where a willingness 
to accept business into very distant months was indicated. 


In carded broadcloths March delivery of 100x60s was 
sold at 8'%c. It was reported that April had been secur- 
ed at 8c, although efforts to get further quantities were 
unavailing. For May and June 8c to 8c was quotédl. 
The 112x60s sold at 8?gc. The 36%-inch 80x60s were 
reported to have sold lightly at 644c, with 6c the market 
for most makes of 80x56s in this width. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38'2-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7 
Brown sheetings, standard 84 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 648 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15 al9% 
Denims 12 
Standard prints 1% 
Dress ginghams 12%4al3\%4 
Staple ginghams | 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


4 
rere 


Philadelphia, Pa. Further improvement was noted 
in the yarn market last week and spinners are more en- 
couraged over the outlook. Inquiry for all classes on 
yarn continued in a very active basis, and sales were 
larger. Buying by knitters has shown an appreciable 
increase by both hosiery and underwear mills. Prices 
continued firm and strong with a tendency to advance. 


Spinners were generally more independent in their atti- 


tude and sales at prices under current quotations were 
confined to very small quantities. Prices are still much 
too low. Yarn men here, however, are of the opinion 
that the low point has been passed and that spinners, 
given a fair amount of business in the next several weeks, 
will be able to sell on a much better basis. 

Weaving yarns have accounted for most of the business 
placed during the week, but a substantial volume is re- 
ported in knitting grades also. Quite a few orders for 
amounts up to 75,000 pounds are noted and consumers 
have come into the market who have not been heard from 
for a long time. 

Activity in carpet yarns, which was a feature of the 
market during the early weeks of last month, appears to 
be slackening. Buyers of yarns for electrical purposes 
seem to have obtained necessary requirement and are 
limiting purchases to small filling-in lots. 

Yarns for plush and upholstery fabrics are quiet. 
Specialty yarns for fine cotton fabrics are being widely 
sampled but volume business is lacking. On some 
counts, particularly carded knitting yarns, a few mills 
have done a comfortable business and are temporarily 
out of the market. A few mills have advanced quotations 
but it was found that these firms are sold up to late June. 
Buyers for webbing and braid mills continue to purchase 
small lots. 


In combed yarns, knitting demand is slow. Merceriz- 
ers report a slightly better output but the amount of con- 
tracted combed stock, running well back in 1930 in some 
instances, will prove a drag to recovery and obscure for 
a time any marked improvement which may take place. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 40s 35 
19% 40s ex. 38 
32 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain. 12s 23 
19% 20s 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
22 4-ply 18 
White Carpet, 8s, 38 and 
EERE” Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
8s, 1-ply 6 
40s ex. R 39 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 17% 
19% l6s, 2-ply 19% 
27 l4s 21% 
Southern “Two-Ply Skeins = 21% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BOSTON 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS. 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 

/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 

WARP-DRAWING MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN) COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. A. 


af. 


{Grecaville, 8. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” 
sure you against Interruptions and Dela j r 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 


Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTI - 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


| Lex; 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
in 
Textile Mills 
| Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


mn. O. Sou. Reps.: CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester. 
Me L. F. Moore, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S 
Memphis Tenn C., Walter F. Woodward. Mer 
AKTIVIN CORP... The, 50 Union Square, New DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C Greenville, S. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
~ FG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. ante. 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Bide ; Atianta. Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg., Bir- Rep E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pre Sou. Offices and 
mingham. Ala: 1118 Johnsten Bidg., Charlotte. N Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St S.W Atlanta Ga... 
- 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg. S. C., Clare H. 


Pinehurst Bivd., Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe Draper, Jr 


Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatc DRAPER, E. S., 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. 
Boustes. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R 
Antonio, Tex A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 
ERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New Yor 
a. City. Sou. Reps.: R J. Mebane, Ashe- City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory. Tenn., A. Kuns- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- man, Mer Richmond, Va.. W Shackelford, a“ tf 
>: Sco Reps Fr. H. Coker Dist. Sales gr., 
MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Johnston Bldg, Charlotte’ N. G.: F. Hubach 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte. N. C Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St Chere N. Tenn 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave. Atlanta, Ge; itt rt DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
id Bareess Greenville Office; Mar- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. 
Burgess an e Office: J. D. Johnson and N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. arehouse 
vin McCall, Charlotte W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 


W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, Hi. 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd 5t.. New B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 


Concord 
, City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro. N. C 
"s Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson Griffin, Ga.; W Dabbs, 715 Provident Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Cobb, Greenville, 5. C W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Greenville, 8 
- AN & CO., INC., rov Zenc Howard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concor 
Bidg., Charlotte Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; 


J. A. 
nk G t 715 
e Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps.: Prank Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 

644. Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Johnson. P. O. Box 1354 Greensboro, N C.; > — EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave N. C 

Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave.. Greenville pap ae ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N.Y. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N “O18 Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5 © ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 


Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- Rep: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth vt Bg lanta. Ga 
DANA S. COURTNEY CO., vt EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO.. sce whieh are: Mass. Bou Rep. George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, 
Sou. Rep., she meow len St., Atlanta, Charlotte, N 
Atlanta Textile Go Greenville. 8 FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 
Ga., Greenville Tex Co.. Greensboro, N. C Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg.. 
c.- Odell Mill Supply C« nie Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 
RAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bldg... A. Letz, Atlanta Office: Ss LD. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Saiem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith vee. ae Road, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
ston-Salem Office: S. C. Stimson, 164 geen liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P 


‘ L. Brown, 886 Drewery 687 
Ave Spartanburg Sevier, 1400 Duncan Box 1687, Houston, Tex 
St.. N.E., Atlanta FIDELITY MACHINE Co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 


Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn . on Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
d, I u delphia office 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockfor 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5 c.; J. FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Spencer, Mgr J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Arch St.. Philadel- Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
©. mith, Greenville, Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
phia, Pa. sou. turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Whitney Bldg., New Orleans. La. Warehouses in all 
= C.; John principal Southern cities 
: ; Place, New FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I 
Box Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.. 


. . Thier 608 Palmetto B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
240, Grady Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
Hotel Atlanta, Ge. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1201 8 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer 


S C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. E 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W Va., W. L 
‘ORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P Coles, Mgr.; 
BUTTERWOR Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
one Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 


CAMPBELL & CO., SOMM, Hudson Son Salen RT. 
. ) am r 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stoug Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mgr.; Louisville, Ky.. 
Box 701. Charlotte, N. C. : E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Mc- 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C — 
LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E mond, Va.., icklin, gr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
By age my N.C. Fred R. Cochrane. Mer. I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 


5 W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
se on Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 
Charlotte Office. ken, Keener, 187 Spring 
1200 S. Mint St., Char- St., tlanta Knapp, Commercia] 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
. INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps. : 
A, BM, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. C.; 2 Gastonia, N. C.: Belton C. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Cline Griffin, Ga 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Bos At- Philedaiphia 
Hotel Charlotte ar- ade nde- 
He pendence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar &t.; S. B. York City. Sou. Office: eras Bidg.. Winston- 
Alexander, Mgr. Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mgr. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas .Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Pred Dickson, P. O. 
Box 125, Rockingham. 

HERMAS MACHINE Se. Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St 
Pa. Sou. Reps. Geo H. Small and 

Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg.., 
Atian ta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656 Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. 
5. C.; H. J. Waldron and D. Oo. Wylie. P. O. Box 
663. Greensboro, N. C.: A. Y¥. Guitar, P. O. Box 
949. New Orleans. La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. ©CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard St.. 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta 

fTice 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark. N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte. N. C 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 325 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Luke J. Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave... Birmingham. Ala. 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO... Johnson 
City, N. Y. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bldg... L. E. 
Wooten, V.-Pres 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte 
N. C. (Warehouse) 

LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC.. 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg, 5S. 0., R. E. Barnwell, V. P 


MARSTON CO,., JOHN P.. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC.. 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va.. E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson. Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins. Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 5670, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Don L. Hurlburt. 511 James Bidg.. 
Cc hattanooga. Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE ©O.. THE. & Laurel St. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COoO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn. : J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C©CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 w. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C., Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: a E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; J. K. Moore, 
Gaffney, S. C.;: H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22642 N. Forbis St., 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Ser: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville. 8. D. S&S. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor. Mer Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
a E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace. Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans. La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: amaphh. 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey: Greensboro. a 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer.. H. J. Steeb, 
C. L. Fischer; Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 

Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlottes, N. Cc. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agent, PF. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. ©. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; BR. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, 


; 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange. Ga.. 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Mik St... 
Office and Repair Depot, 
W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: 
Offices: Atianta,. Ga., Fred P. Brooks, 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse. Greenville, 8S. C. Sou W. T. 
Smith. Box 349, Greenville, S. C.: H. Brown, 
Browns, Ala.;: I. G. Moore, 301 N jearket St.. Dal- 
las, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 748 Rice St 
lanta, Ga 

SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep.: 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
N.C 


Boston, 
Charlotte. N. 
Branch Sou. 
Mgr.: Spar- 


N.W., At- 


SHUTTLE CO.. Woonsocket. R. I. 
M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 5S. C. 


S K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th 8St., 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree St.. N.E.., 
Atianta. Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Mer.: 1410 Johnston 
Bldg Charlotte, N. C.: 2102 Jackson St., 
Tex.. H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Mer... Sou. Reps.: 
Courtenay. L. H. Bailey. G. F. Langevin, 
Office: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: D. 
Crull, Paul H. Sisk, G. W. George, Dallas Office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Branch Office: 607 Bona Alien 34 
Atianta. Ga.: Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart- 
Chemical Co 1202 Chestnut St... Chattanooga, 
Tenn Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave.., 
New Orleans, La 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER Charlotte, 
N. C Wm. H. Monty. Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville. Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8-W.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones. Mgr.;: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, MALL & OO., 


Conn. 


INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Maer. 


TEXTILE — SUPPLY CO., 1200 8S. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TUBIZE RE CORP.. 2 Park Ave 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan 
ington St., Greenville, 5. C R. Morton, 
Box 1030. Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse. 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
ton. Mass. Sou. Offices: 
N. C.: Candler Bidg.. 


Mint St., 


Provi- 


95 South St.. Bos- 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr. Jordan Div., Monticello, 
Ga.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 536, High Point, N. 
C.: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 108, Atlanta, Ga.: M. 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S&S. C.; J. H. 
Kelly, Jordan Div., Monticello, Ga. 


U. §& RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co,. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Pulton Mil! Supply 


159 Aborn St., 
Wm. P. Vaughan, 
©. B. Land, Box 4, 


Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. OC 122 Brevard 


.; Carolina Specialty Co., 
Court, Charlotte. N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., 


Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 


615 Third National 


Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 


A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL O©O., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo 


WATSON- WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, 
P. ©. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, nares, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. 
Charlotte ctfice;: I. 
Atlanta offs 


Gastonia Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., 


1317 
Thomas, 
D. Wingo and “C. M. Powell, 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


vile, Mass. Sou. og: Webb Durham. 2121 East 
5th St.. Charlotte, N. 
WICK WIRE-SPENC STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep 
Rutherford St... Greenville. 


WooD's SONS CO., T. B.., Chambersburg, Pa. 


James A. Greer. 50 


Sou. Reps., The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 5. C.; 


Greenville, 


Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C 


Cotton Goods Trade 
Shows New Life 


By Hunter Mfg. 


& Commission Co. 


There have been intimations in the 
papers during the week that the cot- 
ton goods business was quieter, bu 
we are glad to disprove these state 
ments by advising that our sales for 
‘his week have been the second larg- 
est for this young but active year, 
running approditictely 250 per cent 
of production. Our sales for the first 
nine weeks of this year are greater 
than those for the first 15 weeks of 
1930. 


The volume of colored goods busi- 


ness has been relatively almost as 
good as that on print cloths and 
sheetings. Of our grey goods sales, 


the lion’s share has still been in print 
cloths. The gap between print cloths 
and sheeting prices has widened to 
such an extent that it would seem 
almost certain that sheetings will ve- 
gin to do better in the early future. 

It has been intimated that our 
heavy sales have been largely for late 
deliveries, possibly at concessions and 
possibly, to some ‘extent, to specula- 
tive buyers, but this is absolutely de- 
void of truth. The facts are that we 
had believed in a very heavy spring 
business for some time, that we had 
avoided selling print cloths on de- 
clines on that account and that, con- 
sequently, when the recent print cloth 
business started in three weeks ago, 
we controlled approximately 60 per 
cent of all the spot print cloths in 
the market. It turned out that it 
was the nearby deliveries that were 
wanted and it has been the heavy 
sales that we have made for Febru- 
ary-March delivery that have been 
the backbone of the big business that 
we have done in the last three weeks. 
Our sales for late deliveries have not 
been large and we remain favorable 
to the market. 

This month’s cloth figures, 
issued, will, no doubt, show one of 
the largest reductions on the present 
basis were begun in January, 1928. 
This week’s detailed figures show the 
smallest stocks and largest unfilled 
orders on wides print cloths during 
this period; the smallest stocks and 
largest unfilled orders, with one ex- 
ception, on all print cloth yarn grey 
goods. 

All of this heavy demand for cot- 


when 
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ton goods seems to us a perfectly 
normal development. It was brought 
about chiefly by skeleton inventories 
at the end of the year and this neces- 
sity for replenishing stocks, coupled 
with the attractiveness of low prices, 
plus the beneficial results of a long 
period of curtailment at the mills, 


has been fast changing the textile 
picture. The recent action of the 
manufacturers in agreeing to the 


elimination of women and minors in 
nightwork is highly approved by the 
trade who take it as a measure tend- 
ing to protect the interests of buyers 
against production in excess of de- 
mand. 


Tompkins Society 
Elects Officers 


The Tompkins Textile Society, 
composed of textile students at 
North Carolina State College, recent- 
ly elected officers for the State Col- 
lege Students Exhibition and Style 
Show which will be held at Raleigh. 
April 16. More than 60 young ladies 
will wear dress which they have made 
as a part of their work in home eco- 
nomics at Meredith College, Raleigh: 


Peace Institute, Raleigh; Queen’s 
College, Charlotte; East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville: Ca- 
tawba College, Salisbury; and Louis- 
burg College, Louisburg. These 


dresses will be made from fabrics de- 
signed and woven by textile students. 
In supplying these fabrics to the 
young ladies and conducting these 
annual style shows, the State College 
Textile School is doing its utmost to 
popularize cotton and rayon fabrics 
with the women of this country, 
the young ladies who will participate 
in the style show represent a number 
of States. 

The officers elected by the textile 
students for the Textile Exposition 
and Style Show are as follows: 

Superintendent, W. R. . Rogers, 
Oakboro, N. C.; assistant superin- 
tendent, J. P. Garrison, Belmont, N. 
C.; foreman of yarn manufacture, W. 
J. Honeycutt, Franklinton, N. C.: 
assistant foreman of yarn manutac- 
ture. E. W. Crow, Hanes, N. C.: 
foreman of weaving, F. L. Wilson, 
Bakersville, N. C.; assistant foreman 
of weaving, J. B. LaMar, Spray, N. 
(.; foreman of designing, S. G. Riley, 


Raleigh, N. C.: assistant foreman of 
designing, C. N. Cone, Greensboro, 
N. C.; foreman of knitting, J. G. 


Lewis, Fairmont, N. C.; assistant 
foreman of knitting, E. W. Freeze, 
High Point, N. C.; foreman of dye- 
ing, T. A. Mott, Jr., Hickory, N. C.; 
assistant foreman of dyeing, ]. E. 
Gill, Henderson, N. C. 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Traveling Among the Mills 


Easley, S. C.—Easley Cotton Mills 


It had been so long since our last visit, and the high- 
way and so many streets paved, till we lost our bearings, 
and had to inquire the way to Easley Cotton Mills. 

We had no especial business in Easley at this time, but 
could not pass through without stopping to see our good 
friend, Superintendent J. M. Cannon, and a few others 
that we have never forgotten. We had the pleasure, too, 
of meeting the genial manager, B. P. Woodside. 

Easley Cotton Mill is one to be proud of in every way. 
It is nice and clean, and the operatives are of that sturdy, 
dependable ‘and loyal type; that everybody, respects. 

The overseers. are, efficient, pleasant, and “Courteous, 
and it was a real pleasure to meet and greet them. 

W. C. Waldrop is overseer of carding; E. A. Smith is 
overseer of spinning—and my! what pretty girls are in 
his department; J. G. Noblett is overseer weaving, and 
believe us—those looms are “going some;”’ never saw 
work run better. (But of course much of the credit is 
due to the carder and spinner.) G. T. Owens, a jolly 
good seout, is overseer the cloth room; T. W. Garrett, 
master mechanic. 

GLeNwoop Cotton MILLs 

M. E. Garrison, superintendent, gave us a warm wel- 
come. He has a fine bunch of overseers, as folows: A. 
L. Loftis, carder; D. T. Golightly, spinner; J. R. Edens, 
weaver; G. M. Roberson, overseer cloth room; D. B. 
Cobb, master mechanic; Sam T. Smith, outside man. 

The people here are deeply interested in gardens and 
flowers. The annual community fairs are something to 
be proud of, and is where everybody shines. Mr. Garri- 
son has promised “Aunt Becky” an invitation to the next 
one. 

Every mill village in Easley has a nice brick school 
building—three of which were built last year. Superin- 
tendent*Garrison is trustee, and very much interested in 
these schools. ~ 

Glenwood Cotton Mill front is completely covered in 
vines (except windows, of course) and in spring and 
summer is a beautiful picture. 

ALICE AND ARIAL MILLS 

Now folks, don’t say we didn’t go there, for we did. 
At Alice, Superintendent Austin was out sick, so we did 
not see him nor any one inside the mill. 

At Arial, Superintendent Spearman was not in his of- 
fice, and there were too many “stay out” signs for us to 
venture inside the mill to ask for him. But how we did 
wish to get acquainted here—for this is a new mill we'd 
never before seen. 

The village houses are very neat and attractive and 
Arial seems a lovely community. Here, too, is a nice 
new brick school house, and we noticed a pretty brick 
church topping a hill. Arial is on a paved highway, be- 
tween Easley and Pickens. 


Pickens, S. C.—Pickens Cotton Mill 


For stability and “stickability,” we call attention to 
the superintendent and overseers at this place. A. J. 
Jewel, superintendent, has been here 13 years, and with 
one exception, every overseer has been here even longer. 

S. L. Adams, overseer carding, has been here 20 years. 
He has a son in Clemson College, and three other chil- 
dren in high school. 

W. D. Wilbanks, overseer spinning, has a nice, clean 
department, and a fine set of help. Nobody ever leaves. 

W. J. Bridgeman, the efficient overseer of weaving, has 
over 600 looms in his department, all running nicely. 

J. B. Holland is overseer the cloth room, and was very 
4ind and courteous to “Aunt Becky”. 

T. T. Ligon is master mechanics, and Albert Holder, 
outside man. 

v4 large, modern brick school building with seven 
grades and a nice anditorium is the pride of the entire 
community. Thanks to Superintendent Jewel, we had 
the pleasure of going over this building and meeting the 
entire force of teachers—Mrs. G. E. Keith, principal; 
Mrs. R. D. Williamson, Miss Cleone Jewell, daughter of 
the mill superintendent; Miss Ruby Hendricks and Miss 
Janie Holder, 

Shrubbery to beautify the grounds has already been 
bought and will be set right away. 

Mr. Jewel encourages his people to own cows, and 
even helps them buy them—that is, advances money 
and lets them pay back $1.00 per week. 


Three-fourths of the operatives own cars. In fact, 
there &re more cars here than cows. <a 
Paw Creek, N. C.—Kendall Mills—Thrift 


Division 

H. K. Hallet, general manager, is getting fat! More 
than that, he’s one of the handsomest men in the textile 
industry. 

The first time we saw him, he was at Wateree Mill, 
Camden, S. C., but land sakes! how he has improved. 
It’s funny, but we’ve noticed that lots of people improve 
——not only in looks but in many other ways—when they 
get in the Kendall Mills family. 

Thrift is one of the nicest mill villages in the State. 
Has a complete sewerage system, with bath in every 
home. Even the colored employees have modern homes 
with baths. 

It’s a lovely sight to see all the operatives dressed in 
white—and we mean white; no dirty nor dingy uniforms. 

The village has a system of self government, with 
Mayor, Recorder, and an alderman from each of ten 
blocks, elected by the people. 

Elections are twice a year, and political fervor runs 
high. There are speakings and the usual “promises to 
do things” if elected. One candidate even promised to 
pave the streets with gold! 

Undesirable people are weeded out by this system of 
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self government, and the village is as fine as can be in 
every way. 

This board of aldermen promote social activities, spon- 
sor baseball, picnics, the band, etc. 

There are good Sunday schools at both Baptist and 
\fethodist churches. 

Miss Stella Hall, community nurse, has a modernly 
equipped first aid room in the office building, and is 
loved by everybody. 

H. K. Hallet is general manager, of all the five Ken- 
dall Mills in the South, and holds several other high 
offices in the company. 

W. W. McCloud is his assistant. 

J. A. Butler, head of research department for all Ken- 
dall Mills. 

R. L. Jordan is overseer carding. C. A. Gibson, over- 
seer spinning, is a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
a young man of fine promise. And, girls, he’s single! 

W. R. Riddle is overseer weaving and cloth room; L. 
M. Broom is outside overseer and P. D. Hatley, master 
mechanic. 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—Carolina Dyeing and 
Winding Co. 

The more we see of North Carolina’s textile industry, 
the greater is our pride in the State’s progress. 

One of the most interesting plants we have visited is 
the Carolina Dyeing and Winding Company at Mount 
Holly, a few miles from Charlotte. It has steam and 
electric power, and does its own dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing of rayon and cotton, in skeins, ball warps, chain 
warps, beam and packages. 

The best of modern machinery is used and orders ex- 
ceed capacity. 

The officials are “instantly likable,’ and exhibit that 
bright good humor and courtesy that is inevitable proof 
of efficiency. (When we find men who are hurried, nerv- 
ous and irritable, we know that instead of running their 
jobs, their jobs run them. ) 

Edwin F. James is president; Kenneth L. Lindsay, 
treasurer; Ray A. Spooner, buyer; C. C. Sorensen, plant 
manager; Fred T. Lawson, superintendent of converting: 
Peter Graham, superintendent of dyeing. 

Mr. James and Mr. Sorensen have our sincere thanks 
‘or courtesies extended. 


Greenville, S. C.—Dunean Mills 

Dunean Mills has few equals and no superior. It is 
aS near perfection in every detail as a mill can possibly 
be, in beauty of structure, modern equipment, cleanliness 
and in artistic surroundings. This is truly an ideal mill. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent, is one of the most favor- 
ably known mill men of the South, and a live member of 
‘the Southern Textile Association. R.T. McWade, assist- 
int superintendent, is also a live wire. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has a wide circulation 
and many goods friends at Dunean. It was a joy to visit 
there, 

This mill never has to curtail. It is necessary to run 
‘he carding and spinning at night to supply the weave 
room; but no women are allowed to work at night, nor 
iny male person who is under 18 years old. Hurrah for 
Uunean! 

W. C. Taylor, overseer carding, has been here 18 
years; W. C. Johnson is spinner; O. R. Johnson, weaver: 
G. P. Pruitt, overseer cloth room; R. S. Barton, in charge 
| silk room; J. T. Green, master mechanic. 

Pretty Miss Ethel Simmons escorted us through the 


mill and Miss Bessie Allen wasanother pretty girl whom 
we met. 
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Laurens, S. C.—Watts Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Mrs. Curtis Chaney was given a delightful surprise 
birthday party at the home of Miss Ruth Patton on 
February 13th. 

The home was attractively decorated with bowls of 
carnations and ferns and potted plants.. 

A play by Mrs. Andulla Thomas, Mrs. Margie Our- 
ings, Mrs. Zelia Thomas, Mrs. Janette Patton and Mrs. 
Gray Owens was enjoyed. Several games were played 
and two contests in which Mrs. Margie Ourings and Mrs. 
Jeanette Black were winners were held. 

After all had admired the many beautiful and useful 
gifts that Mrs. Chaney received, a delicious sweet course 
was served. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Chaney and children were guests 
of relatives in Spartanburg last Sunday. 

J. H. Holcomb was a recent visitor in Greenville. 

Mrs. H. R. Turner and son, Harold, Jr., have returned 
home after spending two weeks with the former's parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Schade, in Greenville. 

Friends of Mrs. J. E. Bean will be pleased to learn 
that she is much better after having been very ill for 
several weeks. 

Mrs. Ellen Reed, of Lyman, spent the week-end with 
her daughter, Mrs. Van Garrette. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Reed, of Lyman, spent the week- 
end with Mrs. Leona Haynes. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Van Garrette, a son on Febru- 
ary 5th. He has been named Leonard Sherill. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Cooper visited relatives in Spar- 
tanburg recently. 

Mr. Marion Kirby is able to be up again after having 
been very ill with flu. BOOTS. 


Balfour, N. C.—Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is going nicely at Balfour as usual with 
plenty of well contented help. 

We have been having some fine Spring-like weather 
and a good many have begun gardening. The Balfour 
Mills will give the usual cash prizes for the cleanest and 
best flower yards this year, and will furnish free grass 
seed to all who wish to sow yards. 

Many sowed their yards last year and it is hoped that 
every yard in the village will have grass this summer. 

HAM. 


“The Joy of Living” 


If nobody smiled, and nobody cheered, and nobody 
helped us along— 

If each, every minute looked after himself, and the good 
things all went to the strong, 

If nobody cared, just a little for you, and nobody cared 
for me, 

And we all stood alone, in the battle of life, what a dreary 
old world it would be. 


Life is sweet just because of the friends we have made, 
and the things which in common we share, 

We want to live on, not because of ourselves, but because 
of the people who care. 

It’s giving and doing for somebody else—on that all life’s 
splendor depends. 

And the joy of this world, when we've summed it all up, 
is found in the making of friends. 

—-From THE SPOKES-MAN, Halifax, N. S. 
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WANT position as carder by young 
man 34 years of age. 13 years ex- 
perience as carder. A hustler. Clean 
habits. Reliable. Address © care 
this paper. 
WANT position as carder or spinner, 
or both. Age 40, 20 years experience 
Best references. G. T Ssouth- 
ern Textile Bulletin 


Cloth Room Overseer Wanted 
Wanted to engage a first class cloth 
room overseer: one who is familiar 
with sheetings and drills. Satisfactory 
pay to the right man Apniy to C. H 
Cole, manager, Opp Cotton Mills and 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Want position as overseer weaving 
looms (40 anywhere 
care Southern Tex- 
tile Lulletin 


Salesman Wanted 


to handle sideling The well-known 
Holland Health Blankets, selling to 
retail stores, liberal commission, ex- 
lusive territory, samples supplied 
rive full details and references, strict- 
y confidential. Schoemaker & Co... 225 
rifth Ave., New York City. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and 0offerings known 


through this medium. $3.00 per inch 

for each insertion. 
Set this style type, 

words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


figure about 40 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
_ Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


March 12, 1931 


Cotton Reporting Dates 


Dates for the issuance of seven 
cotton reports and eleven reports on 
crops other than cotton by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have been approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture: 

May 20, 1931, 11 a. m., revision o! 
the report on acreage, yield per acri 
and production of cotton in 1930. 

July 8, 1931, 11 a. m., report or 
the acreage of cotton in cultivatior 
on July 1, 1931. 

August 8, 1931, 11 a. m., report: 
as of August 1 on condition and 
probable total ginnings of cotton. 

September 8, 1931, 11 a. m., re- 
ports as of September | on conditio 
and probable total ginnings of cotton 
and an éstimate of the acreage of cot 
ton and an estimate of the acreage o/ 
cotton abandoned since July 1. 

October 8, 1931, 11 a. m., report 
as of October 1 on probable total 
ginnings of cotton. 


Southern Textile Shares 
Showing Improvement 


Spartanburg, S. C. — There is a 
noticeable improvement in the mar- 
ket for textile stocks for the first time 
in many months, according to H. J. 
Blackford of the firm of A. M. Law 
& Co., local dealers in stocks and 
bonds. The recent improvement in 
the cloth market has been quite evi 
dent, says Mr. Blackford, and excess 
ive inventories of unsold goods hav 
decraesed to about normal. 


Whitmire Club Banquets 

The Whitmire Progressive Textil 
Club was served a banquet in the \ 
M. C. A. gymnasium on Friday eve 
ning, February 27th by the Mothers 
Club. Spontaneity, vim, vigor anc 
pep was the order of the evening 
with delicious home cooked foods 
served to the spirited music of the 
mill band. W. T. Morton, master o 
ceremonies was in his usual goo 
form and kept the guests in an up 
roar. The outstanding feature wa 
a splendid address delivered by th 
Rev. T. D. Tolar of Union. Others on 
the program were: Rev. J. L. Lewis, 
Rev. D. O. Powers, Rev. J. R. M¢ 
Kittrick, Mrs. Guy Shannon, Miss 
Mary Hayes, ]. T. Crawford and k 
L. Wood. The out of town guests 
were J. T. Crawford, general super- 
in; W. J. Still, superintendent, Balc- 
win plant and J. B. Garrett, superin- 
tendent of the Aragon plant. 
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Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste dye and bleach lquors from 


saturated cotton, at the same time passing it forward to 
your Drvine Machine through a continuous series of opera- 
tions 

Gives more uniform results with tess expenditure of energy 
and avoidance of intermittenc’ Miany other advantages 


Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this 


modern Way 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


Varn Conditionine Machines. 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


Builded on QUALITY Rings 


LS hs you buy spinning or twister rings, you 
can't choose the best by looking at them. 
You must judge them by who makes them. The only 
reason our firm is in existence is because 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings are unusually good—for 
rings are our only product. Builded on QUALITY 
rings, our shop is the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to this product. Specify 
DIAMOND FINISH, the ring of quality for 58 years. 


Whitinsville “*s* 


Meeting Textile Requirements 


Each of the various Wyandotte Textile Alkalies 
has been specifically made to meet a definite pro- 
cessing requirement. Each is the result of a careful 
study of fibres from both a physical and chemical 


standpoint. 


The uniform quality of Wyandotte is daily prov- 
ing its unusual value to mills everywhere. Let us 


explain how Wyandotte’ increases operating 


efficiency. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 


write for detailed information. 


Qua/ity and Seri ice 


lextile Alkalies 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


SPINNING RING 


We have the latest equipment for moving, 
re-arranging and erecting cotton mill 
machinery 


We 


flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting § , 


‘manufacture roving spindles, 


rods and bushings. 

We repair steel rolls, spindles and 
flyers. 

We overhaul cotton mill machinery | 
of all kinds. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


TWISTER | SPINNING 
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